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Editorial 


In a recent booklet, Mr. J. A. Westrup blames the old deputy system for the 
illusion (my italics) that “foreign orchestras . . . must be better than any- 
thing this country can produce”. Being a musician of taste and erudition, 
Mr. Westrup must know that this is not the whole story. 

The best foreign orchestras are incomparably finer than the two or three 
in this country which Londoners euphemistically describe as_ first-class. 
There are none so deaf as those who will not listen, and their obstinate judg- 
ment is usually an ill-tempered product of excessive patriotic zeal. 

To minimize controversy let us confine our comparison to three only of 
the finest foreign orchestras—The New York Philharmonic, Boston Symphony 
and Berlin Philharmonic Orchestras. ; 

Size, of course, is but a partial criterion—though there are works which 
small forces cannot bring off—and we may as well state outright that the full 
B.B.C. orchestra is alone in this country in its ability to find adequate material 
strength for the more elaborate works of Strauss, Mahler, Bruckner and those 
modern scores which call for seventy strings at least in order to make their 
full effect. The B.B.C. orchestra, then, is the only one we have to discuss: 
though we may take this opportunity to record the fact that at various stages 
in its seven pre-war years the London Philharmonic exhibited refreshing 
virtuosity and gave some of the world’s finest performances (notably of Mozart 
and Delius) under its founder, Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Since the war the B.B.C. orchestra has given one first-class performance, 
Berlioz’ Symphonie Fantastique under John Barbirolli. This was an exhilarat- 
ing experience for all who heard it, and it proves that this orchestra can rise to 
the heights. We may well ask, Why soseldom? We cannot blame the deputy 
system to-day. In this country musicians tend to underestimate the influence 
of the great conductor, possibly because as a class they are not indigenous to 
our soil. Beecham, of course, is an exception, and I have heard the pre-war 
Bournemouth orchestra inspired to give performances of striking quality 
under his dynamic leadership. In fact the conductor can make or mar the 
orchestra. Like others of their race, British musicians tend to be lazy; if they 
are allowed to muddle through a concert they will. It may be argued that 
present conditions do not often permit adequate rehearsal, but the answer is 
still the same—the conductor who takes pride in his orchestra’s reputation 
will see to it that they do not present any interpretation of which even the 
kindly critic can only suppose that ‘‘they meant well”. It is not enough to 
mean well; the “new” public, if it is worth anything at all, is worthy of the 
best, for only then will it perceive those subtleties of music which never grow 
stale, however well-known the work and however tedious it may sound when 
murdered under bad conditions for financial gain. Such crudity has no part in 


1 British Music. By J. A. Westrup. Pp. 40. (Published by Longmans, Green & Co. for 
The British Council.) 1943. 1s. 
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music, it is simply a commercial racket. If we are to put our orchestral house 
in order we must have (a) conductors of fine musicianship and strong person- 
ality who will insist on (6) adequate rehearsal and (c) strict discipline among 
the players. Given these three requirements the rest will follow. It remains 
to be seen whether British musicians have the foresight and energy to bring 
about these reforms or whether the present conditions—full houses for any 
programme of classics and any standard of performance—will prove too strong 
an inducement to continue in “easy street”. If the latter be so, our orchestral 
musicians (among whom, of course, our conductors are included) will have only 
themselves to blame when their road again becomes straight and narrow. 
(London is shortly to hear the newly-formed Hallé Orchestra under its 
permanent conductor, John Barbirolli. He that hath ears to hear let him 


hear!) 


With intelligent planning much can be done to improve our unhappy state. 
For although we have allowed Greenbaum and Heward to die neglected, there 
are still conductors of outstanding ability in the country in Barbirolli and 
Constant Lambert; there are, in addition, Louis Cohen and Maurice Miles, who 
are hiding their powers under a bushel (or may be having them hidden, accord- 
ing to the Greenbaum tradition), and Boyd Neel has shown on occasion that 
he can handle a full orchestra as efficiently as a body of strings. Nor should 
we forget Wood’s unerring ability to get to the heart of large scores, Boult’s 
deep understanding of Elgar and the Schubert “great C major” and Sargent’s 
skill in the handling of large choral forces. There must also be youngsters of 
promise in our schools of music who will develop along the right lines if they 
are given imaginative tuition and healthy encouragement. 

In music, as elsewhere, reputation and ability do not always go hand in 
hand. We must learn to employ our artists on their merits, not on the strength 
of their reputation with a fickle public, and still less on a seniority roster, for all 
the world as if music were merely an appendage of the Civil Service. 

We have five pianists of the first rank in Curzon, Stadlen, Kentner, 
Solomon and Myra Hess—and two more deserving of systematic encourage- 
ment: Noel Mewton Wood and Denis Matthews; two outstanding violinists 
in Henry Holst and .Max Rostal; and Frederick Riddle (viola), Douglas 
Cameron (’cello), Leon Goossens (oboe) and Dennis Brain (horn), who should 
be given more frequent opportunity for appearance as soloists with orchestra. 

Seldom have we had a more promising nucleus around which to form a 
keen, progressive and stimulating tradition of first-class orchestral perform- 
ance. Let us have more sense than challenge comparison with the world’s 
best until we are in a position to do so. But, in the last resort, only idleness 


is likely to prevent us from attaining that position. 
GEOFFREY SHARP. 
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Bach Quotations from the Eighteenth Century 


BY 


LAURENCE PICKEN 


AT the end of Georg Kinsky’s valuable little monograph on Die Originalausgaben 
der Werke Johann Sebastian Bachs' is to be found a list of odd movements from 
Bach’s works published in books on the theory or history of music, or in albums 
of pieces, in the fifty years following his death. Casual inspection of some of 
the books in Kinsky’s list revealed that they contain other fragmentary 
extracts from Bach’s works, not listed by Kinsky and in many cases only to 
be identified from their musical content, since their source is not mentioned 
in the text, nor is Bach’s authorship indicated. This observation led to a 
systematic examination of eighteenth century books on music, partly with the 
idea of extending Kinsky’s admittedly incomplete list of entire movements 
printed before 1800, but also with the intention of compiling a supplement to 
Hans Tessmer’s studies on J. S. Bach im offentlichen Schrifttum seiner Zeit? 
These provide a record of references to Bach—favourable and unfavourable 
criticism, descriptions of his powers as an executant, etc.—in the publications 
of his contemporaries and immediate post-contemporaries. They neglect for 
the most part references in the form of extracts (with comments) from his 
works, even when Bach’s authorship is explicitly stated, although in many 
instances the comments on such extracts are no less illuminating than refer- 
ences of the first type; and in no case do they record anonymous extracts, 
that is, such as are quoted without indication of their source. The collection 
and identification of such extracts has been one of the chief tasks of this present 
study. 
It is not intended to discuss the whole of the material collected and 
presented here in Appendices I and II; certain points only have been selected 
for elaboration. Nor is it intended to attempt a discussion of Bach’s relation- 
ship to his contemporaries, though the results of this enquiry suggest that the 
hitherto accepted picture requires modification. The frequency with which 
he is quoted and the manner of quotation demonstrate that, even though he 
Teceived scant notice in the contemporary press, his music was tolerably 
familiar to the only people who could be expected to appreciate and understand 
it—‘‘the learned”. Through them, indeed, it was that knowledge of his works 
eventually reached the outside world (see the quotations in Martini, 1757; 
Hawkins, 1776; Kollman, 1796, 1799).° 

Of the hundred odd books selected for examination (all published before 
1800), about twenty were found to contain quotations from J. S. Bach. With 
the help of Appendices I and II it should now be possible: (I) to identify-any 
quotation in these texts, and to discover where other quotations from the same 


1 Herbert Reichner Verlag, Wien-Ziirich-Leipzig, 1937; see p. 8 
* Neue Musik-Zeitung, Stuttgart, 40. Jahrgang, Hefte 11-18, s7th February—r19th June, 1919. 
3 For references to all texts examined see Appendix I. 
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work are to be found; (II) to ascertain whether any particular work of Bach’s 
is quoted in any of the texts examined. No claim is made that this list of 
quotations is complete; I have not been able to examine several rare works; 
and there are very possibly some that I have missed. But I believe it is 
substantially complete for the texts examined. 

Of some 120 quotations, collected from 19 works by 9 authors, about one- 
sixth have been noted by Spitta, Schweitzer, Kinsky, the Gesamtausgabe and 
Tessmer. Approximately one-third occur in a single work: Marpurg’s 
Abhandlung von der Fuge, and, indeed, Marpurg is alone responsible for one 
half of the quotations. It is difficult to agree with Schweitzer* when he says: 
“Marpurg’s celebrated Treatise . . . gives us the impression that, apart from 
the Art of Fugue, he had not seen many fugues of Bach. . . . The choral 
preludes, again, he scarcely knew, judging by the way in which he speaks of 
them.” This is almost inexcusable, since every one of Marpurg’s quotations is 
marked “Bach” (in contrast to “Fr. Bach’ for Wilhelm Friedemann and 
“Em. Bach” for Carl Philipp Emmanuel). It is true, however, that Marpurg 
does not state whence his quotations are drawn. 

The Wohltemperiertes Klavier accounts for 55 of the 127 quotations; 25 
fugues and 4 preludes are quoted, and three-quarters of the quotations are from 
Book II. It is remarkable that a work which would appear to have been 
relatively inaccessible, since it existed only in manuscript copies, should be so 
much quoted, while some of the works published in Bach’s lifetime (the 
. Klavier-Uebungen, for example) are poorly represented. The quotations from 
the Wohltemperiertes Klavier have for the most part escaped attention; they do 
not appear to have been considered by Kroll in preparing the Bach-Gesellschaft 
edition of the 48”. Landowska® quotes Marpurg (Abhandlung von der Fuge, 
Volume I, plate X, Fig. 1) in support of her theory that the dotting of the 
fourth quaver in the first bar of the first fugue of the ‘‘48”’ is a non-authentic 
late addition to the autograph. Kirnberger, however, gives the subject in its 
usual form (Kunst des reinen Satzes, II. Teil, Abt. 2, pp. 192, 193), as it appears, 
in fact, in his own manuscript copy. That the dotted quaver is not authentic 
may be questioned, even though the change in the autograph is a later addition, 
in view of Kirnberger’s authority. 

Particular interest attaches to a printing of the Canon a 4. dédié a Monsieur 
Houdemann et composé par J. S. Bach (Spitta II, 478, 708; Schweitzer I, 185; 
Kinsky, 27) in Mattheson’s Vollkommener Kapellmeister, 1739. According to 
Kinsky, this canon had previously been printed by Telemann in Der getreue 
Music Meister,’ p. 68, last line. But Mattheson’s version is of special interest 
in that it appears to be a facsimile of the plate which Bach “caused to be 
engraved” (Mattheson) for Hudemann (Fig. 1). No impression of this has 
survived (cf. the single surviving impression of the Mizler Societat Canon: 
Kinsky, 72) and the facsimile-character of this printing has hitherto escaped 


4 J.S. Bach: English Translation by Ernest Newman, Breitkopf and Hartel, London, 1911; see 
Vol. I, p. 235. 

5 Ueber die Cdur-Fuge aus dem I. Teil des Wohltemperierten Klaviers, Bach-Jahrbuch, 10. 
Jahrgang, Leipzig, 1913, p. 53. 

* Hamburg, 1728. 
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notice. In contrast to all other musical examples in the Kapellmeister, the 
canon, together with its description and dedication, is printed from a block 
instead of being set in movable type. Remarkably enough, Mattheson 
prefaces it with the words: So stehet es aus! (It looks like this!). On p. 413 he 
gives two solutions printed in score in movable type; they are ascribed by 
Spitta to Lustig (Spitta II, 708). The canon appears to have been written in 
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Fig. 1. Probably a facsimile of the original engraving. No impression of the original 
survived. 

_ Leipzig and reached Mattheson on 18th August, 1727; it was therefore already 
in print, albeit privately printed, in 1727 (not, as Kinsky says, in 1728). There 
is a slight resemblance to Bach’s hand in lettering and clefs; the calligraphy 
may be compared with that of the autograph canon Christus Coronabit 
Crucigeros, 15th October, 1747,’ and with that of the Mizler Societat Canon 
already mentioned. 

One of the most intriguing of the many quotations in Marpurg’s Abhandlung 
von der Fuge is the subject and answer of a fugue in G (Vol. I, plate XIV, Fig. 2). 
I have been unable to find this fugue, or anything resembling it, in the 
Gesamtausgabe, in the publications of the Neue Bach-Gesellschaft or in the 
Bach-Jahrbiicher. It would appear to belong to the works written in the 
Céthen period (1713-1727) and has a certain affinity with the subject of the 
Allegro in the first movement of the overture for flute and strings in B minor. 
It is a splendid subject, and the work itself is certainly well worth looking for 
(Fig. 2). 

A first printing of a complete movement, to be added to Kinsky’s list, is that 
of a fugue from the ‘“48’’ (W.K. II, 6) in the Abhandlung von der Fuge, Vol. I, 
plates XLII, XLIII. The fugue is printed in score, each bar being supplied: 


7 Wolffheim, Werner: Ein unbekannter Canon J. S. Bachs, Musikwissenschaftliche Beitrage, 
Festschrift fiir Johannes Wolf, Martin Breslauer, Berlin, 1929, p. 217. 
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with a reference letter to facilitate detailed analysis in the text, pp. 141-143. 
This is the earliest printing of a complete fugue from the ‘‘48’’; it precedes by 
twenty years Kinsky’s example in Kirnberger’s Die wahren Grundsdtze zum 
Gebrauch der Harmonie. 

Other first printings in Marpurg’s treatise are the canon tor two choirs, 
Trias harmonica, possibly written at Marpurg’s request (see A. Dorffel, BG* 
45, 131), Abh. v. d. F., Vol. Il, plate XX XVII, Fig. 3; the canon for Johann 
Schmidt (Spitta II, 717; BG 45, 136), tbid., plate XX XVII, Figs. 6, 7; and the 
Kyrie from the Mass in G, ibid., plates XLVI-L. 


Fig. 2. Subject and answer of a Bach fugue quoted in Marpurg’s Abhandlung von 
der Fuge. The fugue itself appears to be lost. 


The choral: Mach’s mit mir, Gott, nach deiner Giit’, quoted in Marpurg’s 
Handbuch bey dem Generalbasse und der Composition, 1755, is of some interest. 
It was the first choral harmonized by Bach to be printed since the appearance 
of Schemelli’s famous Musikalisches Gesangbuch in 1736, and the fact of its 
. quotation by Marpurg may carry back one stage further the story, unravelled 
by Terry,® of the printing of the first choral collection by Birnstiel in 1765. 
Terry gives the earliest attested date of Marpurg’s association with C. P. E. 
Bach as 1756, when Marpurg included three songs by the latter in a collection 
published by Breitkopf. The printing of this choral in 1755 suggests that the 
manuscript copy of C. P. E. Bach’s Choral Collection was perhaps already in 
Marpurg’s possession ; in any case, the choral was most probably obtained from 
that collection, since it does not occur elsewhere—in a Cantata, Motet or 
Passion, or in the Christmas Oratorio, for example. 

In some respects the most interesting quotations are those from Christoph 
Nichelmann’s Die Melodie nach threm Wesen sowohl, als nach ihren Eigen- 
schaften, 1755. Nichelmann was senior chorister (erster Diskantist) to Bach 
from 1730-1733, and subsequently Kammer-Musicus to Frederick the Great. 
His book (On Melody: its Nature and Attributes) does not seem to have been 
noticed by Spitta or by Schweitzer, though he discusses the harmonic structure 
of several passages from Bach’s works in relation to the emotional effect 
produced. The illustrations he gives are chosen with taste and obvious 
appreciation of the finer points of Bach’s style. I propose to translate two 
sections of Nichelmann’s comments in extenso. To my knowledge, no other 
quasi-contemporary criticism of Bach of such musical interest has hitherto been 
brought to light. 

’ The first quotation consists of bars 1-8 of the Sarabande from the French 


® BG = Gesamtausgabe der Bach-Geselischaft. 
® The Four-Part Chorals of J. S. Bach, O.U.P., London, 1929. 
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Suite, No. 6 in E (plate III, No. 14). No. 15 on the same plate shows the 
harmonic structure of this passage. Nichelmann says: “Of such affecting 
quality is the progression of the tonic into the major chord of the third above 
(on which this combination of diverse chords rests), that only the mitigating 
effect of the subsequent cadence on the sixth of the tonic prevents the spirit 
being moved entirely to sadness. The progression of the root of the harmony 
into the fourth of the key which follows is pleasing, not only on account of the 
good relationship in which it stands both to the previous combination and also 
to the harmony of the tonic (here underlying), but also because it serves as 
introduction to the subsequent chord of the fifth of the tonic, in that the root 
of the same here becomes the seventh. Precisely this harmony of the fifth 
of the key was the most convenient way of leading up to the chord of the tonic, 
and of entering the fifth of this fifth (that is, the harmony of the major chord 
of the second of the key) through the chord of the fifth of the key (understood) ; 
and hence of assuring the cadence on the fifth of the key.” 

The second passage occurs in the chapter entitled: Melody Sustains the 
Attention by the Fréshness of the Harmony. It concerns the first line of the 
choral: Drum schliess’ ich mich in deine Hande, from the motet: Komm’, Jesu 
komm’ (plate IV, No. 21; plate V, Nos. 22, 23). I shall translate only the first 
part of his comments: 

“In example No. 21 who does not suppose that the composer will either 
regard the second crotchet (G) of the second bar as the tonic itself, or treat it as 
dependent on the root Ep? He does neither, but, accustomed to satisfy the 
ear with continuous harmonious combinations and, to that end, with single or 
multiple melody, the composer subjects this G to quite another root, and not 
only keeps the melody thereby the more in dependence, but also brings the 
more variety into the harmony, and makes the same fresher and more 
unexpected, in that we are deceived by his skill (for the good of the main effect) 
and, instead of a commonplace and well-worn progression, perceive a strange 
and unusual modulation. For he supplies to the melody the following root 
harmonies (No. 22) and produces a four-fold harmony in the following way 
(No. 23), according to the indication of the words: 


Therefore I place myself in Thy hands, 
And say: ‘O world, Good-night.’ 


“Here, therefore, our attention is not only held by a manifold harmony, 
but drawn by the novelty of the chords themselves, and we are moved the 
more towards the sentiment to be expressed, the more these are suited by 
their nature to advance the chief effect sought, namely, a serene and voluntary 
submission to the Divine Will.’’ 

A very interesting fragment quoted by Nichelmann is the opening Kyrie 
from the Mass in B minor, printed in full score (plate XVIII, No. 95). This 
was, I believe, the first fragment of the Mass to be printed before the first 
edition of the Kyrie and Credo published by Nageli in 1833. 

Kirnberger, Bach’s pupil and Marpurg’s béte-noire, who provides about half 
as many quotations from his master’s works as does Marpurg, quotes as an 
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example of the inspired use of canon the Christe eleison from the Mass in A. 
He then comments as follows: “‘Moreover, this Kyrie is quite different from all 
previous Church Music, because it had always been usual to write in the 
so-called strict style, in which no inversions of essential discords occurred.” 
The remark is particularly to the point in regard to this canon, in that the 
effect of poignancy and urgency is produced by a vertiginous alternation of 
; and $ harmonies: a j is constantly followed by a $ on a bass a chromatic 
semitone lower or, surprisingly enough, a diminished octave higher. 

The quotations from Bach’s works, mostly in books published after his 
death in 1750, enable us to assess contemporary appreciation of his technical 
accomplishment, of his individual stylistic innovations and of his power to stir 
the emotions; they also provide a measure of the diffusion of his works in the 
“learned world”. It is striking to find how frequently he is quoted without 
the source of the quotation being given or his name mentioned. With 
Mattheson, one may well attribute such omissions to emotional conflict in the 
presence of a personality completely overshadowing that of the successful 
critic (Spitta I, 632); but this explanation will not do in the case of devoted 
admirers such as Marpurg and Kirnberger in their different ways,:or in that of 
authors writing some years after Bach’s death. In their case it would seem 
more reasonable to suppose that “the learned’”’ were so familiar with the works 
quoted that it was unnecessary to state their source or name their author. It 
is noteworthy that Bach is far more frequently cited in the texts examined 
than is Handel. 

In the light of the material collected, it appears that though the number of 
persons familiar with Bach’s works may have been limited, their knowledge 
of the works was not as limited as Schweitzer, for example, has supposed. 
Indeed, it is clear from Appendix II that every field of Bach’s writing is 
represented in the quotations gathered together in Appendix I. 


APPENDIX I 


A list of quotations from the works of J. S. Bach in books on the theory and history 
of music published before 1800. The texts are considered in chronological order. 

Of the texts in Kinsky’s list only those are included here which contain fragments not 
recorded by him. Fragments from these texts’ already recorded by Kinsky are here 
enclosed in square brackets. 

Each quotation is given a serial number. When the same or a closely related quotation 
occurs elsewhere, this is indicated in the form: Also x, y, z; where x, y and z are the serial 
numbers of the other references. } 

The following abbreviations have been adopted :— 

C. Contrapunctus 

C.F. & F. Chromatische Fantasia und Fuge 
K.d.F. Kunst der Fuge 

Kl.-Ue. Klavier-Uebung 


M.O. Musikalisches Opfer 

O.B. Orgelbiichlein 

S.-C. Schiibler-Chordle 

V.H.h. “Vom Himmel hoch’’, kanonische Verdnderungen 
W.K. Wohltemperiertes Klavier 


p. prelude 
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fugue 

subject 

A. answer 

CS countersubject 


A reference to the Gesamtausgabe is only given in cases where the title of a work does 
not suffice for its identification. 


Mattheson, J. Grosse General-Bass-Schule, Hamburg, 1731. 

I p. 34, 35: G min. organ fugue (BG 15, 180),S.and CS. Set by Mattheson as theme 
for improvisation in 1725. Spitta I, 634; Schweitzer I, 272. 

2 p. 36: Fugue subject in G, alla breve, on Komm’, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott; almost 
identical with fugue subject from solo violin sonata in C. Set by Mattheson 
as theme for improvisation in 1727. Spitta I, 690; Schweitzer I, 392. Also 
3, 5, 8, 26. 

Both these were probably made known to Mattheson on the occasion of Bach’s 
visit to Hamburg in 1720. 


Kern melodischer Wissenschaft, Hamburg, 1737. 
3 p. 146: Fugue subject in G (common time) on Komm’, heiliger Geist, Herre Gott. 
Identical with the subject of the solo violin fugue but for the repetition of 
the last note (2 crotchets in Marpurg; 1 minimin Bach). Also 2, 5, 8, 26. 
4 Pp. 147: Solo violin sonata in A min.; fugue subject. Misquoted. Spitta I, 687. 
Also 6, 9A. 
Der volikommene Kapelimeister, Hamburg, 1739. 
p. 368: identical with 3. Headed Fugen-Satz ohne formlichen Schluss. Spitta I, 
690. Also 2, 3, 8, 26. 
6 pp. 369, 416: identical with 4; again misquoted. Spitta II, 687. Also 4, 9a. 
p. 412: Canon a 4. dédié @ Monsieur Houdemann et composé par J. S. Bach. Spitta 
II, 478, 708; Schweitzer I, 185; Kinsky 27. Not the beginning of the canon 
only, as Tessmer suggests. Also 9, 50, 54 (see p. 84 and Fig. 1). 


Mizler, L. Musikalische Bibliothek, Leipzig, 1746-1754. 
III Bd., II T., 1746. 
8 plate VII, fig. 1: identical with 5; quoted from Mattheson. Text p. 291. Also 2, 
3, 5, 26.. 
III Bd., III T., 1747. 
9 plate II: Canone a 4 al Roverscio; quoted from Mattheson. Identical with 7. Text 
pp. 482, 484. Also 7, 50, 54. 
gA plate I, figs. 9 and 10: identical with 6; quoted from Mattheson. Text p. 491. 
Also 4, 6. 
IV Bad., IT., 1754. 
10 plate IV, fig. 16: Canon triplex a6 voc. Text p.173. The canon presented to the 
Mizley Societét and shown in the Haussmann portrait. One engraved copy 
of this survives (Kinsky 72). 
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Marpurg, F. W. Abhandlung von dey Fuge, Berlin, 1753, 1754. 
Marpurg marks all his quotations from J. S. Bach with ‘‘Bach’”’, thus distinguish- 
ing them from those from C. P. E. Bach (‘‘Em. Bach’’) and W. F. Bach 
(“Fr. Bach’). In the text he rarely states the source of a quotation. 
Where he does so this is indicated in the list which follows. 


Volume I, 1753. 


11 plate X, fig. 1:W.K., I, 1, f., S.and A.; fourth quaver not dotted (Landowska, 1913, 
p. 56). Text p. 38. Also 64, 99. 

12 fig. 3: W.K., I, 20, f., S. and A. and 1 bar of 3rd entry. Text p. 38. 

13 plate XI, fig. 1: W.K., II, 11, f., bars 1-8. Text p. 39. Also 69, 84. 

14 fig. 2: W.K., I, 8, f., bars 1-8; transposed to D min. Text p. 40. Also 65. 
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plate XI, fig. 4: W.K., II, 8, f., bars 1-7; transposed to D min. Text p. 41. 
plate XII, fig. 1: W.K., II, 5, f., bars 1-4. Text p. 41. Also 66. 
plate XIII, fig. 4: W.K., II, 1, f., bars 1-9. Text p. 44. Also 27, 28, 67, 68, 111, 
124. 
plate XIV, fig. 2: S. and A. of an unidentified fugue in G (see p. 85 and fig. 2). 
Text p. 45. 
plate XIV, fig. 4: W.K., I, 18, f., bars 1-5; transposed to G min. 2 bars are added 
to show an alternative, albeit less satisfactory, form of answer. Text p. 46. 
plate XVII, fig. 4: W.K., II, 21, f., bars 1-8. At the second entry the first voice 
moves in crochets (see Kroll, BG 14, 184, 267). Text p. 53. Also 71, 107. 
plate XVIII, fig. 1: W.K., II, 13, f., bars 1-10, transposed to F. Text p. 54. 
plate XXII, fig. 3: W.K., II, 6, f., bars 1-4. Text p. 78. Also 35. 
plate XXII, fig. 5: M.O., Ricercare a 3, bars 1-17. Text p. 79. Also 56, 112. 
plate XXV, fig. 3: C.F. and F., f., bars 1-18. Text p. 83. Also 116. 
fig. 4: W.K., I, 24, f.,S. and A. Text p. 84. Also 74. 
plate XXXII: 22 possible treatments of fugue subject in G on Komm’, heiliger 
Geist, Herre Gott; ascribed to Mattheson. Text p. 116. Also 3, 5, 8. 
plate X XXIII, fig. 4: W.K., II, 1, f., bars 13-18 (error in alto of bar 13). Text 
p. 119. Also 17, 28, 67, 68, 111, 124. 
fig. 5: wbid., bars 29-32. Textp.119. Also 17, 27, 67, 68, 111, 124. 
fig. 6: W.K., II, 2, f., bars 14-16. Text p. 119. Also 30, 105. 
fig. 7: zbid., bars 23-25. Text p. 120. Also 29, 105. 
plate XX XVII, fig. 3: W.K., I, 1o, f., bars 1-13. Text p. 135. 
plate XLI, fig. 1: W.K., II, 16, f., bars 1-15 in score. Text p.140. Also 33, 34. 
fig. 2: ibid., bars 51-54. Text p. 140. Also 32, 34. 
fig. 3: ibid., bars 59-65. Text p. 140. Also 32, 33. 
plates XLII and XLIII: W.K., II, 6, f. The earliest printing of a complete fugue 
from the ‘‘48”. Text pp. 141-143. Also 22. 
plate XLVIII, fig. 3: S.-C., 3, Wer nur den lieben Gott lasst walten. Bars1-8. Text 


p. 157. 
plate XLIX, fig. 1: K1.-Ue. III, choral prelude a 6, Aus tiefer Not, bars 1-13. Text 


P. 157- 
plate LI, fig. 1: V.H.h., bars 1-4 of Ist variation. Text p. 158. 
fig. 2: O.B., Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier (2nd version; BG 25, 50), bars 1-5 in 
score. Text p. 158. a 
fig. 3: O.B., Herr Christ, der einige Gottes Sohn (Herr Gott, nun set gepreiset), bars 
Iand 2inscore. Text p. 159. 
fig. 4: O.B., Jesus Christus, unser Heiland, bars 1-3 in score. Text p. 159. 
plate LII, fig. 1: O.B., Wiv danken dir, Herr Jesus Christ, bars 1-6 in score. Text 
Pp. 159. 
plate LIV, fig. 14: W.K., II, 22, f., subject, inversion and variant; transposed to D 
min. Subject misquoted. Text p.170. Also 44, 92, 93. 
plate LV, fig. 10: tbid., bars 96-99. Text p.170. Also 43, 92, 93. 


Volume II, 1754. 


plate XI, fig. 3: K.d.F., C. XIII, inversus, bars 1-13. Text p. 35. 
fig. 4 (continued on plate XII): zbid., rectus, bars 1-13. Text p. 35. 

plate XII, fig. 1: K.d.F., C. XII, inversus, bars 1-19 in score. Text p. 37: “J. S. 
Bach’s Kunst der Fuge’. Also 118, 120. 

plate XIII, fig. 1: cbid., rectus, bars 1-19 in score. Text p. 37: ‘J. S. Bach’s Kunst 
der Fuge’. 

plate XXIII, fig. 1: M.O., Canones diversi, 1. Canonaz. Text p.65. Also 100, 
123. 

plate XXXIII, fig. 2, fig. 3: Solutions to Hudemann canon. Text pp. 37, 99. 
Bach named. Also 7, 9, 54. 


go 
; 15 
16 
17 
18 
20 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
‘ 28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
: 36 
| 
38 
39 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
49 
50 
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51 plate XXXVII, fig. 3: Canon for two choirs, Trias harmonica (BG 45, 131). First 
printing. Textp.97. Bach is named and the title of the canon given. 

52 figs. 6 and 7: Canon for J. Schmidt (BG 45, 136; Spitta, II, 717). First print- 
ing. Text pp. 67 and 122. 

53 plates XLVI (fig. 1)-L: Mass in G, Kyrie in score, complete. First printing. Text 
p. 136-141: “‘The name of the composer is sufficient indication that one may 
regard it as a model.” 

54 plate LVIII, fig. 4: Hudemann canon in one line. Text p. 99. Also 7, 9, 50. 
Handbuch bey dem Generalbasse und der Composition, Berlin, 1755. 

55 plate VIII, fig. 5: Choral: Mach’s mit mir Gott nach deiner Git’. Text pp. 263, 264. 
Bach mentioned. 


Anleitung zum Klavierspielen, Berlin, 1755. 
56 plate VII, fig. 30: M.O., Ricercare a 3, entry of 2nd voice with crossing hands, bars 
toandi1. Textp.67. Also 23, 112. 
57 fig. 32: W.K., II, 15, f., bars 66-68 (a), execution (b). Text p.67. Also 70, 73. 
58 fig. 33: W.K., II, 14, f., bars 5-7. Text p. 67. 


Nichelmann, C. Die Melodie nach ihrem Wesen sowohl, als nach ihren Eigenschaften, 
Dantzig, 1755. 
59 plate III, No. 15: French Suite No. 6 in E, Sarabande, harmonic structure of bars 
1-8. Bach is not named nor is the title given. The original follows, No. 14. 
Text pp. 59-61. Nichelmann discusses the logic of the harmonic structure 
and the emotional effect produced. 
60 plate IV, No. 21: Motet, Komm’, Jesu, komm’, choral, Drum schliess’ ich mich in 
deine Hande, soprano and bass of first line. No indication. 
plate V, No. 22: ibid., bass figured. 
No. 23: in score with words. 
61 No. 24: ibid., soprano and figured bass of 2nd line. 
No. 25: ibid., in score. Nichelmann discusses the relation of the unexpected 
harmonies to the emotion expressed—serene and voluntary submission to 
the Divine Will. Text pp. 69-71. 
62 plate XVIII, No. 95: B min. Mass, opening Kyrie in full score. This was the first 
fragment of the Mass to be printed. Bach is mentioned as the author, but 
the source is not stated. Text p. 138. 


Martini, G. Storia della Musica, Bologna, 1757. 
Tomo primo, Dissertazione 2da. 
63 p. 285: Kl.-Ue. III, Dies sind die heil’gen zehn Gebot’, bars 1-3. M. gives footnote 
reference: Terza Parte delle Opere Pag. 30. In the Indice delle Materie: 
Bach (Gio. Sebastiano), suo esempio pratico delle Quarta come sia Dissonante. 


Marpurg, F. W. Anhang zum Handbuch bey dem Generalbasse, Berlin, 1760. Bach 
mentioned, but sources not given. 
64 plate VI, fig. 123: W.K., I, 1, f.,S. and A. Text p. 313. Also 11, 99. 
65 fig. 124: W.K., I, 8, f.,S. and A.; transposed to D min. Text p. 314. Also 14. 
66 fig. 126: W.K., II, 5, f.,S. and A. Text p. 316. Also 16. 
67 fig. 128: W.K., II, 1, f.,S.and A. Text p. 316. Also 17, 27, 28, 68, III, 124. 
68 plate VIII, figs. 144 and 145: W.K., II, 1, f., episodes asin 27 and 28. Text p. 334. 
Also 17, 67, III, 124. 
Kritische Briefe tiber die Tonkunst, Berlin, 1760-1764. 
Bach is named, but the sources are not precisely indicated. 
69 Brief XXV, December 8, 1759, p. 192, W.K., II, 11, f., bars 5-8. 

Brief XXIII, November 24, 1759, contains the first reference to an ‘‘Allegro, fiir 
das Clavier allein, wie auch fiir die Violine mit dem Violoncell zu accom- 
pagniren, von Johann Philipp Kirnberger componiret und vertheidiget”’ 
(a very rare work). This evidently has several quotations from the W.K., 
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most of which appear to be reprinted by Marpurg. Tessmer is wrong in 
attributing them to the Inventions. Also 13, 84. 

70 p. 193, W.K., II, 15, f., bar 34 and inversion. Also 57, 73. 

71 pp. 194-196, W.K.., II, 21, f., bars 32-35. Also 20, 107. 

72 XXVI, p. 200, W.K., I, 2, f.,S. Illustrates successive entries in the same key. 

73 XXVII, p. 212, W.K., II, 15, f., S.in E min. Also 57, 70. 


Kirnberger, J. P. Die wahven Grundsdtze zum Gebrauch der Harmonie, Berlin and K6nigs- 
berg, 1773- 
[74 p. 55: W.K., I, 24, f., with Kirnberger’s fundamental bass.!° Also 25.] 
[75 p. 107: W.K., II, 20, p., with Kirnberger’s fundamental bass. This was the first 
prelude from the ‘'48” to be printed.] 


Die Kunst des reinen Satzes in der Musik, Berlin and Kénigsberg, 1774-1776. 


I. Teil.™ 


76 p. 51: Kl.-Ue. II, Ouverture, Echo, bars 22-25. No indication. 

77 p. 52: W.K., I, 4, f., bars 96-98. The semiquavers in the tenor are an error. 
Kirnberger adds his fundamental bass. No indication. 

774 p. 159: Cantata 159, choral: Jesu, deine Passion, bar 10. Bach named. 

78 p.221:a,a: Weihnachts Oratorium, choral: Wie soll ich dich empfangen, first and last 
lines (soprano and figured bass only) BG 5 (2), 36. There are some dis- 
crepancies between the figuring of the Gesamtausgabe and that of Kirnberger. 
In bar 1, at the first crotchet, Kirnberger has correctly 56, while the 
Gesamtausgabe gives 76. Bach named. 

79 b, b: Matthdus-Passion, choral: Wenn ich einmal soll scheiden, first and last lines 
(soprano and figured bass only). Not identical with the version given in the 
Gesamtausgabe. Bach named. 


II. Teil, Abt. I. 


[80 p. 63: Choral: Komm’, Gott Schépfer, heiliger Geist: in myxolydian mode. 
Spitta II, 612. Almost all suspensions tied in Kirnberger’s version. Bach 


named. } 

81 p. 64: Choral: Das alte Jahr vergangen ist. Tenor in bar 12 as in edition of 1785. 
Bach named. 

82 p. 108: Kl.-Ue. I, Partita VI, soprano of opening phrase of Allemande. No 
indication. 


83 pp. 110,111: K1.-Ue.1, Partita VI, soprano of first 6 bars of Courante. No indication. 

84 p. 119: W.K., II, 11, f.,S. “Who does not know it?” asks Kirnberger. Effect of 
writing in 6/8 instead of 6/16 indicated. Also 13, 69. Bach named. 

85 p. 124: Fugue subject in C min. (BG 36, 154). Bach named. 

86 p. 124: W.K., II, 4, f.,S. Also 104. 

87 p. 130: Kl.-Ue. IV, Var. 2642 Clav. 1st bar of bass. No indication. 

88 p. 140: Klavier-Konzert in D min., ritornello and tst bar of solo entry (BG 17 (2), 3). 
Quoted to show immediate entry of solo with close of ritornello, thus avoiding 
cessation of movement by close in tonic. Text: “A Klavier Konzert by 
J. S. Bach.” 

Abt. II. 


89 pp. 39, 40: 3-part invention in F min.; 6 examples in triple counterpoint. “I. S. 
Bach”’. 


10 The first three and a half bars are reprinted by J. N. Forkel in the third volume of his 
Mustkalisch-kritische Bibliothek, Gotha, 1779. 
. 11] have not been able to examine the first edition of 1771, published by Voss. It is probably 
identical, but for the imprint, with that of 1774. See Eitner, R.: Quellen-Lexikon, Leipzig, 1901, 
Bd. Pp. 374- 
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90 pp. 41, 42: Dorian fugue (BG 15, 142); inversions in counterpoint at the octave 
(with the forbidden ninth). 4 quotations. Bach named. 
I. inversion of 2. 
2. bars 159, 160. 
3. bars 72-74. 
4. bars 58-61 transposed up a fifth. 

QI pp. 57, 58: Brandenburgisches Konzert No. 6, bars 1-5 (1st and 2nd violas only) 
of the ist movement. Bach is not named; the quotation is said to be from 
a concerto. Kirnberger was in possession of the autograph (Schweitzer I, 
405). 

92 pp. 109-113: W.K., II, 22, f., S.; transposed toG min. Double counterpoint and 
inversion illustrated. Bach is named, and the quotation is said to be from 
a fugue in Bb min. Also 43, 44, 93. 

93 Pp. 154: ibid., two bars of S. in closest stretto; in 2 forms. Also 43, 44,92. Bach 
named. 

94 p. 164: W.K., II, 10, p., bars 5-10; bass modified in bar 5. Also 95, 115. Bach 
named. 

95 p. 165: tbid., bars 53, 54. Also 94, 115. 

96 p. 165: English Suite No. 6 in D min., Gigue, bars 1-4 of first half and bars 1-4 of 
the inversion. Bach named. 

97 Pp. 172: Mass in B min., Crucifixus, bass only. Bach is named, and the movement 
(‘a ten-part Crucifixus from a Mass’’) said to be “‘full of sentiment, imita- 
tions, canons, counterpoints and sublime modulations’’. 

98 pp. 172, 173: Kl.-Ue. IV, bass of the Aria. ‘‘Aria and 30 variations by Bach.” 

99 pp. 192, 193: W.K., I, 1, f., S. and CS.; inversion of CS. and stretto illustrated. 
Also 11,64. Note: 4th quaver dotted (cf. Landowska, 1913). Bach named. 


Abt. III. 


{100 pp. 45-51: M.O., theme and 4 canons. Also 49, 123.] 
[r01 pp. 63-71: Mass in A, Christe eleison in fullscore. Text p. 73.] 


Tiirk, D.G. Von den wichtigsten Pflichten eines Organisten, Halle, 1787. 
102 examples; pp. 236, 237 and 238: V.H.h. alla stretta. Footnotes on pp. 131, 132; 
described as ‘‘Seb. Bach. Canonic Variations—more for the eye than for the 


a” 


ear . 


Klavierschule oder Anweisung zum Klavierspielen fiir Lehrer und Lernende, 
mit kritischen Anmerkungen, Leipzig and Halle, 1789. 
103 p. 194, paragraph 72: Fantasia in C min. (BG 36, 145), bars 27-31. Sebastian Bach 
is named but the title of the work is not given. 


Albrechtsberger, J. G. Anweisung zur Composition, Leipzig, Breitkopf and Hartel, no- 

date. (First edition 1790.) 

104 p. 51: “2te Art. S.B”. W.K., II, 4, f., 4 bars transposed to G min. and in 12/8 
instead of 12/16. The ‘‘quotation” corresponds to bars 48, 49 somewhat 
simplified. Also 86. 

105 _p. 189: “I. S. Bach”, W.K., II, 2, f., S. and bars 14, 15. Also 29, 30. 

106 p. 189: W.K., II, 9, f., S. and bars 26-28. 

107 p. 196: W.K., II, 21, f., S. and rst bar of zndentry. The answer is in the dominant 
and the CS. drastically modified. Also 20, 71. No indication. 


Kollmann, A. F.C. An Essay on Musical Harmony, London, 1796. 
Kollmann rarely fails to indicate both authorship and approximate source 
of his quotations, if not on the plate, in the text. 
108 plate 8, 14: W.K., II, 12, p., bars 21-23. Key signature omitted. Text p. 8. 
Source not given. 
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plate 17, 13: Preludio di Seb. Bach. W.K., II, 12, p., bars 1-4. Text p. 81. 
Rhythmic analysis. 
14: ibid., bars 25-28. Text p. 81. 
An Essay on Practical Musical Composition, London, 1799. 
plate (12) 6: W.K., II, 1,f.,S.and A. Textp.35. Also 17, 27, 67, 68, 124. 
plate (12) 7: M.O., Ricercare a 3,S.and A. Text p. 35: ‘‘the celebrated subject’ by 
the “‘King of Prussia’. Also 23, 56. 
plate (12) 8: K.d.F.,C.1,S.and A. Text p. 35: Die Kunst der Fuge = “Art of the 
Fugue”’. 
plate (13) 2: W.K., II, 23, f.,S.and A. Text p. 35. 
4: W.K., II, 10, f.,S.and A. Text p. 36. Also 94, 95. 
5: C.F. and F., f., bars 1-15. Text p. 36: “A Fugue in a sublime chromatic 
Sonata for the Piano Forte.” Also 24.° 
6: K.d.F., C. III, S. and A. Text p. 36. Also 119. 
7: tbid., C. XII, inversus, S. and A. Text p. 36. Also 47, 120. 
plate (13) 9: K.d.F., C. III, variant of S. Text p. 37. Also 117. 
to: ibid., C. XII, inversus, S. and variant. Text p. 37. Also 47, 118. 
plate (14): K.d.F., C. VI, bars 1-10 in score: Fuga Seb. Bach. Text p. 39: “‘a most 
sublime Fugue, both with reverse, and augmented or diminished replies 


plate (27) 2: K.d.F., C. XIV, 3 of the subjects, a, b andc. Text p. 52: “that 
masterly triple Fugue’. Kollmann explains here why Bp is known as H in 


Germany. 
plate (35): M.O., 4 canons: Canons on the Royal Subject by Sebast. Bach. 
II. a 2 Violini, in unis. 
III. a 2, per motum contr. 
IV. a 2, per aug. contr. motu. 
plate (36) 
Vi. a2. 
VII. 
VIII. a 4. 


plate (37): Some Solutions of the preceding Canons by Sebast. Bach. 
I 


III. lowest line only. 
IV. 
plate (38) VIII. 
IX. Fuga canonica in the 5th above. 
(39): abid., continued. 
Text pp. 57, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 71. Musikalisches Opfer mentioned. Also 49, 
100. ] 
plates (52)—(55): W.K., II, 1, p. and f., Sebast. Bach. Text pp. 97, 98: “Seb. 
Bach’s work, entitled Wohltemperiertes Klavier’. Also 17, 27, 28, 67, 68, 
11I.] 
plates (58)-(67): Sebast. Bach (Organ Trio no. 1; not named). Text p. 99: 
“Trio”’.] 
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APPENDIX II 


A key to quotations from the works of J. S. Bach in books on the theory or history of 
music published before 1800. 


CHuRcH Music 
Masses: B min., 62, 97. - 
A, 
G, 53. 
Motet: (Komm’, Jesu, komm’) 60, 61. 
Christmas Oratorio: 78. 
Cantata 159: 774. 
St. Matthew Passion: 79. 
Other sources: 55, 80, 81. 


KEYBOARD Music 
Organ 
Preludes and fugues: Dorian (BG 15, 136), 90. 
G min. (BG 15, 177), I 
Little Organbook: 39, 40, 41, 42. 
Schiibler Chorals: 36. 
Klavier-Uebung III: 37, 63. 
Canonic Variations: 38, 102. 
Trio: 125. 
Cembalo and Clavichord 
Klavier-Uebung 1: 82, 83. 
76. 
IV: 87, 98. 
Wohitemperiertes Klavier: 11-17, 19-22, 25, 27-35, 43, 44, 57, 58, 64-75, 77, 84, 86, © 
92-95, 99, 104—-I1I, 114, 115, 124. 
3-part Invention: 89. 
English Suite: 96. 
French Suite: 59. 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue: 24, 116. 
C. min. fantasia (BG 36, 145): 103. 
C min. fugue (BG 36, 154): 85. 
OTHER INSTRUMENTAL WORKS 
Solo Violin Sonatas: 2-6, 8, 9A, 26. 
Brandenburg Concerto: 91. 
Klavier-Konzert in D min.: 88. 


MUSICAL OFFERING 

23, 49, 56, 100, I12, 123. 
ART OF FUGUE 

45-48, 113, 117-122. 
CANONS 

7 9, 10, 50, 51, 52, 54- 


Chorals!” 
from 
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The Problem of Evil and Suffering in Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Sonatas 


AN ESSAY IN MUSICAL INTERPRETATION 
BY 
E. H. W. MEYERSTEIN 


A ffectus, qui passio est, desinit esse passio, simul 
atque ejus claram et distinctam 
formamus ideam. 


SPINOZA. 
I give you the end of a golden string, 
Only wind it into a ball, 
It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall. 
BLAKE. 


ABOUT 1907, at an English public-school, when poetry and Beethoven’s music 
seemed the sole spiritual realities amid progressive discomfort, I wrote, for 
no master’s eye, an essay, long since vanished, on this subject. It here stands 
developed, deepened it may not be, by “the unimaginable touch of-time”’. 
Little or nothing that is here can be of value to musicians, as musicians, but 
_I hope it will be found that I have not distorted musical evidence. The type 

of critic that says, in effect, ‘Music is music, and there is no problem of evil 
and suffering in Beethoven’s sonatas, except when they are played badly’, 
need not read any further. 


Beethoven preferred the title tone-poet (Ton-Dichter) to any other. In 1823 
he discussed with Schindler the question of indicating the poetical basis of his 
pianoforte sonatas by superscriptions. He said that they were living in times 
less poetical than those in which his earlier works were written. Hints were 
then unnecessary. Everyone felt in the slow movement of op. 10, no. 3, the 
pictured soul-state of a melancholy person, with its fitful alternations of light 
and shade, and in the two sonatas, op. 14, a conflict between two principles, 
or a dialogue. This indicates the sort of criticism that Beethoven might 
reasonably have been expected not to resent, in contrast to what provoked his 
fury, as did one Dr. Karl Iken’s analytical programme of the Seventh 
Symphony, as a visible political revolution, with a tribunal, innocency weeping, 
and what not. Also it is in accordance with the famous caption or caveat 
attached to the Pastoral Symphony, as more an expression of feeling 
(Empfindung) than actual painting (Maleret). 

It is also pretty clear from his oral and written pronouncements what his 
faith or general philosophical position was. He never doubted that God 
exists, though he certainly did not believe that we live in the best of all possible 
worlds. “It is not”, he wrote to C. F. Peters, the music publisher, in 1822, 
“always the privilege of the artist to be Jupiter’s guest on Olympus all the 
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time. Unfortunately vulgar humanity drags him down only too often and too 
rudely from the pure upper ether.” He was a revolutionary, passionate for 
freedom, and ready to hope for it from worldly conquerors, as might be 
expected of one born in the same year as Wordsworth—“‘Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive’”—but he could accommodate himself to surprise and dis- 
appointment. Like God in Samson Agonistes, the Hero in the first movement 
of the Evoica ‘‘unexpectedly returns’, nor does that symphony end with the 
funeral march. He was in the state of the philosopher in Plato’s Republic, 
whose duty calls him back to minister to the half-ignorant inhabitants of 
the cave after facing alone the pure light of the sun. As a passionate young 
man he had a power-complex, and he could speak to an intimate like Zmeskall 
of morality as the strength of men who distinguish themselves over others, 
somewhat as Thrasymachus spoke of justice as “the interest of the stronger” ; 
but Socrates and Jesus were his exemplars (Conversation-book of 1819), and 
late in life he found a strange musical phrase for the words ‘‘We all stray 
together, but each strays differently” (Wir irren alle samt, und Jeder irret 
anderst), possibly thinking of ‘‘All we like sheep”, though there is no musical 
resemblance between Handel’s theme and his. 

But concurrently his deafness made it possible for him to say to Brauchle, 
tutor in the house of the Countess Erdédy, “I often find only suffering in 
association with others’. This is paramount and cannot be watered down by 
reference to those outlets, his puns and his grotesquely healthy moods of 
buffoonery.” Also it explains much that is crooked, contradictory, capricious, 
interfering, and even avaricious in his human contacts. No singer of the brother- 
hood of man has found his fellow man and woman so distasteful. Compelled to 
be a philosopher as early as his twenty-eighth year, he made in 1802, by the 
Heiligenstadt ‘‘Will’, a profound gesture of farewell to the world, and could 
henceforth say in perfect sincerity that he loved a tree better than a man. 
“Vulgar humanity”, in the shape of cooks, waiters, copyists, brothers, sisters- 
in-law, princes, intensifying thanks to his genius and his affliction, seethed 
round him much of the time. Nor was this all; he was beset by that malignancy 
of things, for which a later Germany has found a name, Tiicke des Objekts, 
house-arrest because of a boot mislaid, for instance, the daily cross of the untidy 
(unordentlicher) being. And composition was no trance, but an agony; witness 
Schindler’s often-quoted description of his state during the gestation of the 
Et vitam venturi in the Mass in D. The sole palliative (real palliative) was 
nature, in her scenic-manifestation of rocks, brooks, fields and trees. Birds 
he could not hear; water he bent down to hear, and measured its tone. Yet, 
being an artist, he had to love and serve humanity. He began life looking 
after a drunken father; he ended it pitiably trying to look after a nephew, 
recalcitrant and misunderstood. To Amalie Sebald he could observe ‘‘The 
good and the beautiful need no people’. I, for one, do not believe that 
Bettina von Arnim seriously misquoted him when citing to Goethe on 28th 
May, 1810: “I haven’t a single friend; I must live alone. But well I know that: 
God is nearer to me than to the others of my art. I associate with Him without 
fear, I have always recognized and understood Him, and I have no fear for my 
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music; it can meet no evil fate. Those who understand it must become free 
from all the miseries the others drag with them.” 

So much is plain, no doubt, and it is equally plain that the burden of the 
music, as a whole, is a passage from sorrow to joy—durch Leiden Freude\— 
not in some future state, but in life as lived. An aspiration, by an act of will 
and the concurrence of nature, becomes fact. In spite of its composer’s two 
minds about the finale of the Ninth Symphony, few can regard the work as 
three movements with a setting of Schiller’s Ode tagged on to make a fourth. 
The tentative presentation and dismissal of the starts of the three previous 
movements in the section beginning with that chaotic discord (suggesting 
nothing so much as a desperate, a nihilistic view of life) points to a scheme of 
solving a problem vented in what has gone before. On such a showing the first 
movement might seem to represent the creation of a tragic? world out of the 
void, and the spirit’s battle against it; the scherzo the humorous dance of life, 
with its sudden glooms and exultations, and nature’s pastoral, almost infantile, 
solace in the trio; the slow movement, as Tovey noted, an attempt to escape 
by way of beauty. But beauty is not enough, and that appalling discord, not 
the mere indefinite chaos with which the whole work started, follows right on, 
and then, after the spirit’s impassioned protest, Joy, presented in all her 
variations, including the martial, the religious, and the childlike, but always 
“in widest commonalty spread”, redeems the questing soul and its environ- 
ment. 

Another major work, not to speak of the C minor symphony, in which 
Beethoven’s philosophical position seems patent, is Fidelio, where a concrete 
plot makes the implication vivid. Here a couple, united in the purest bonds of 
love, but torn asunder by human devilry, are reunited by valour on the wife’s 
part and patience on the husband’s. Angelic hope permeates the deepest 
gloom, and their permitted sight of the sun in the first finale is a true augury 
of the other prisoners’ release in the second. A metaphysical conclusion can 
be detected even in so descriptive a work as op. 68, where the forcible disruption 
of the peasants’ merry-making by the storm is followed by a clear sky and 
human gratitude on the part of simple folk for this proof of the Divine care. 
Note that humour, for Beethoven, the inventor of the scherzo, is rarely ultimate. 
It may be included in the solution, as in op. 67, but the solution it is not. 
Usually it is an oasis, no more. 

Now the thirty-two piano sonatas are, and always were, the works of 
Beethoven most accessible to the world as a whole, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that, in the course of them, despite much that is of technical and 
pianistic interest, the composer’s spiritual outlook would be revealed; indeed, 


1 To the Countess Erdédy, 19th October, 1815. 

*The word ‘“‘tragic’”, though not here, has difficulties. The finale of what the composer 
thought his masterpiece, the C sharp minor quartet, is described sometimes as tragic, in spite 
of the three major chords that end it with an assurance as direct as Rimbaud’s ‘‘Car je peux dire 
que la victoire m’est acquise’”’ (Une Saison en Enfer). The return of the first subject in the major 
in the first movement of the Ninth Symphony, on the other hand, is the height of tragedy, declaring 
in the clearest voice, ‘‘We must accept this agonizing fact called life as good”. Exactly the same 
effect, on a smaller scale and solo instrument, had been attained at almost the same place in the 
first movement of op. 57. 
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the conversation with Schindler of 1823, tantalizingly brief as that is, shows 
that both the players and Beethoven were prepared to look at them from a 
psychological angle and to find soul-states depicted in single movements, if not 
in whole sonatas. The dangers implicit in such a line of criticism are obvious. 
It would, I imagine, be futile to look for a world-outlook in a competent, 
“washed” work like op. 22, or for anything tragic or metaphysical in so broad 
and splendid a display of the resources of the instrument as the sonatas in 
C major, op. 2, no. 3, and op. 53. It may be that in view of the Waldstein’s 
dedicatee, his early noble patron, Beethoven may have there had the portrayal 
of a magnanimous aristocrat in mind; though it is at least possible, in view of 
its original slow movement (the Andante Favorit), that he may have intended 
a work to which Clementi’s sonata in C (op. 34, no. I) might stand as the Claude 
to the Turner that hangs near it in our National Gallery. It would be hard, 
too, to find a poetic basis for op. 106 other than the composer’s desire to grace 
the most ideal friend he ever found with the finest composition in the whole 
range of piano literature, a friend to whom he had already inscribed, in “Les 
Adieux”’, a sonata where parting, absence and meeting of two male friends 
had been depicted as intimately as the married lovers in his single opera. 

I propose here to examine, arbitrarily it may be, fout sonatas (op. 13; 31, 
no. 2; 57 and 110), covering the three periods of Beethoven’s creative life, in 
which the problem of evil and suffering seems definitely present, mentioning 
other compositions, including sonatas, in passing, by way of illustration. 


OP. 13 


The title ‘‘pathétique”’, according to Grove, is Beethoven’s, to Tovey, the 
publisher’s. Patently the emotion expressed at the very outset is not the 
“melancholy” that introduces and develops the jocund finale of the string 
quartet in B flat (op. 18, no. 6). Neither is it the meditative sorrow of the 
Largo e mesto of op. 10, no. 3, nor the dramatic romance of the “Romeo and 
Juliet” movement of the first quartet (op. 18, no. 1). It is a more positive 
anguish ; the soul is not reflective, it has been struck. Ina work of Beethoven’s 
earliest youth, the second of the sonatas dedicated to the Elector of Cologne, 
the mood of this introduction is foreshadowed, the cry’ of a raw nature soon 
made acquainted with pain. The first subject of the Allegro is an impatient 
outburst against a uniform octave bass. The essence of this bass is not the 
octave, but the monotony, the same gloomy agitation that informs the bass on 
the return of the first subject in op. 57° and the Arioso dolente of op. 110. It 
suggests the inevitable hurrying sameness of life—‘“To-morrow and to-morrow 
and to-morrow”. Its effectiveness, with a totally different import, in the 
major, is exploited by Beethoven to the full in the opening of op. 53, where the 
splendid onrush and instancy of life—‘‘nothing succeeds like success’”—is as 
unmistakably portrayed. But to resume: no formal consolation is going to 
avail here; the second subject is in E flat minor. Note that the constant 
reiteration of a minor tonality has been relieved at starting by the major sixth. 


3 Very effectively imitated by Mendelssohn at the return of the first subject in the finale of his 
pianoforte Fantasia (op. 28). 
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in the first bar of the Allegro. The bass is still driving and monotonous, and 
the comfort, with its teasing turns, has the effect of pouring oil,on troubled 
waters. When, at last, uncompromisingly major alleviation is offered, it only 
has the result of bringing back the first subject, with which the exposition 
closes. The chief feature of the development is the combination of that subject 
with the introduction; it is all suffering and expostulation, and in this spirit, 
after the recapitulation, the sixteen-bar coda ends the movement. 

The Adagio offers a contemplative beauty. Here at least is a point of rest. 
Beethoven, as Grove was the first to suggest, always employs cantabile with a 
special meaning—it may be as the sum total of human peace that mere singing 
sound can convey. But the drumming monotonous bass appears at the change 
to F minor. These two emotional features, with the hint of a passionate 
outburst just before the return of the main, the A flat, theme, make up the 
movement. 

But contemplative beauty of this sort is only a pause in the struggle. How 
is the problem to be resolved? Even if in the last bar of the finale Beethoven 
wrote ff, not fff (a very rare sign, but found twice in the first movement of the 
Eighth Symphony and in the finale of the Seventh), its implication is still, 
surely, a poignant cry of utter despair after the wild appeal in C minor 
that precedes the momentary calming presentation of the rondo’s 
subject in the key of the slow movement. This last page is eloquent 
of a quarrel with human destiny that nothing can heal. The Sonate 
-pathétique ends as hopelessly as it began, not even in the mood of 
apprehensive acquiescence that ends the C minor piano trio (op. I, no. 3). 
But what exactly is the emotion of the subject of the rondo, or its burden 
before that intransigeant coda? It may be fancy, but whenever I see and hear 
this movement as a whole it reveals itself as a dream broken by disconcerting 
flashes of reality, most obviously in the descending scale passage that closes, 
not always in the same rhythm, most of its sections. It is as if the soul were 
trying to fortify itself against the impact of evil and suffering by seeking an 
analogy between the processes of existence and sleep, yet constantly thwarted 
by the attacks of life aglived. When in the central section a consolatory theme, 
only second in beauty to the adagio’s main concern, is found, it is hindered by 
the quavers, descending for the most part, that accompany it and lead on toa 
passage of agonized arpeggios, only a little less tortured than that final page. 
The contrast between #p and ff, the dream and the business, is emphatic in 
the last five bars. a 
Op. 31, NO. 2 

Three years later, in 1802, year of the composition of the D minor sonata, 
Beethoven published two piano works with tragic implications, that cannot be 
passed over in even so arbitrary a survey as this, the sonata with the funeral 
march (op. 26) and that in C sharp minor (op. 27, no. 2). Tovey, on grounds 
of form, speaks of op. 26 as a divertimento, and few, I take it, look upon the 
work as a growing and developed design, in which the funeral march comes 
naturally third. The march is not somehow ushered into being, or made 
inevitable, by a tone of pride or insolence at the close of the scherzo as, to 
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anticipate, is the case with the tragic portion of op. 110. At the same time the 
witty levity or badinage of the final rondo, not seriously disturbed by the 
vehemence of its C minor episode (which foreshadows, in its upward rush and 
two explosions, the first subject of the finale of op. 27, no. 2), does suggest the 
buzz and chatter that follow when the public figure of a hero has received its 
“Go, bid the soldiers shoot’’. Some may feel something of the same sort in the 
scherzo of the Eroica.4 If César Franck had composed op. 26 it might have 
been entitled ‘Variations, Scherzo, Marche Funébre, et Rondo’. It is 
impossible to think of most of Beethoven’s sonatas in this way. 

The ‘Moonlight’ is in a very different case. The first thing to notice about 
it is that Beethoven returned to the key of its first and last movements only 
for his greatest quartet, op. 131, besides projecting a Mass in it. This is 
forgotten; what is remembered is his expressed preference for op. 78. Liszt’s 
designation of the Allegretto as ‘‘a blossom between two abysses’”’ expresses 
something of its psychological import. Tovey quotes Wordsworth’s 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course 
With rocks, and stones, and trees 
of the “hundreds of triplets” (there are 268) in the Adagio sostenuto’ To me 
this movement has always seemed, together with the first of his settings of 
Goethe’s Sehnsucht, Beethoven at his most Schubertian level, by which I mean 
that hardly anywhere else in his music is the emotion of yearning so lyrically 
depicted. The lines that occur to me in this respect are not Wordsworth’s, 
but Sappho’s:— 
The moon has set 
And the Pleiades; 
Midnight— 
The hour passes by, 
But I lie down to sleep alone. 
In the Allegretto and its Trio (two principles: the female in the first, the male 
in the second) I see a memory of the fragile rapture that human affection has 
held forth to a soul naturally passionate and solitary, and in the Presto agitato 
that soul when gusts of passion have it in thrall.® 

I pass to op. 31, no. 2, whose first movement and that of the Ninth 
Symphony are the only opening allegros in D minor by Beethoven. This does 
not, in itself, stamp the sonata movement as tragic. Beethoven’s hint for the 
interpretation of op. 31, no. 2, and op. 57, ““Read Shakespeare’s Tempes?’’, 
puts the two sonatas in the same category, and the unrelieved tragic nature of 
the latter has never been disputed. The two works share this feature with the 
first movement of the Ninth Symphony: their openings are based on a figure 


* The finale of Chopin’s B flat minor sonata suggests rather dust and ashes, the fugitiveness of 
ep ye beings, Homer’s comparison of the human generations to leaves, or his “shifting heads 
of the dead”’. 

5 The triplets have surely a Mozartian provenance. Compare the death of the Commendatore 
in Don Giovanni. When they rise, as at bar 32 $qq-, they irresistibly recall Mozart’s piano 
Fantasia in D minor, and Beethoven calls his work “‘Sonata quasi una Fantasia’”’. In bars 43-53, 
137-147, of Beethoven’s finale the rhythm is identical with an unforgettable development of the 

“fate” motif in the working-out of the first movement of op. 67. 

6 A variant of the second subject of this finale is used as the second subject of the Allegro con 

brio ed appassionato of op. 111, with similar emotional effect. 
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formed from the arpeggio of the common chord. Their fast movements have a 
toccatalike quality.’ What meaning is to be attached to the Shakespearian 
comparison will appear presently. 

The opening of the sonata in D minor has this further point in common 
with that of the Ninth Symphony in that the first fundamental tonic chord’s 
appearance is delayed (here till the twenty-first bar, though there has been a 
hint of it in the thirteenth, and bars 3-6, closing in the dominant, have been 
in the key of D minor). The mystery is, of course, not anything like so over- 
whelming as in the famous symphony-opening, where we simply do not know 
whether we are in the key of A major or minor. Here we start pp on the 
arpeggio chord of A major, which proves to be the dominant of D minor, 
recommence on the arpeggio chord of C major, which proves to be the dominant 
of F major, and thence modulate in cadenza-like fashion to the triumphant 
fact of sorrow in the unmistakable D minor bass. The effect of all this shifting 
of key and the nervous interplay of Largo, Allegro, Adagio, Largo, Allegro ona 
listener is that of a tragic introduction (of the op. 13 order), but it is not until 
the reprise is reached that he recognizes, by the complete absence of the 
unmistakable fundamental D minor section, that the sonata plunged at once 
in medias res. I can think of no initial procedure elsewhere in Beethoven so 
like the creation of the tragic world at the beginning of the Ninth Symphony as 
this. It is quite different from the gropings towards a key that constitute the 
introductions in op. 59, no. 3, op. 106 (finale), or even op. 111. It is this fact 

-more than anything else, I believe, that makes the D minor still stand out 
visibly in the mind after we have plumbed the depths of op. 57. 

The first bar and three-quarters establishes the tragic fact Largo; the 
following Allegro figure is the soul’s impassioned reaction to it. Out of this 
nervous figure the second group (if we must not say ‘“‘subject’’) in A minor is 
developed, which is analogous to the E flat minor theme in op. 13, in that it 
is not really consolatory, but an irritant. Passion increases as the exposition 
continues, and obstinate questionings rise from the lower registers of the 
instrument, When the reprise is reached, after a working-out almost entirely 
concerned with the opening theme, a recitative, marked con espressione e 
semplice, which Beethoven directed to be played “‘like a voice from a tomb- 
vault”, pleadingly announces the soul’s utter humiliation. We shall meet this 
feature again before the Avioso dolente of op. 110; but in the C minor symphony 
“the pathetic unbarred phrase for the solo oboe” (Grove) occurs at exactly the 
same place in the first movement, 7.e. at the first subject’s return, con una certa 
espressione parlante, to use a phrase Beethoven uses only once, in the sixth of 
his first set of Bagatelles, written in this year, 1802. Its import in the symphony 
is plain as a pikestaff, a wail of despair as the wheel of fate comes full circle. 
The recapitulation in the sonata has a new dramatic feature, and the movement 

_ ends, after six bars of arpeggio rumblings in D minor, with two tonic chords. 
The slow movement starts, observe, like the first, with an arpeggio chord 
(B flat), but the mood is more resigned; this is pathos. A drum-figure in the 


7So have the finales of the two sonatas in F major (op. 10, no. 2, and op. 54), but neither is 
tragic; the former is merry; the latter controlled, but ending in fury. 
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bass keeps up the distant thunder of tragedy. In the second subject (dolce) 
there is definite comfort of a Mozartian cast, precisely as if the soul was looking 
back to a happier, pre-revolutionary state of things. The initial theme returns 
with embellishments in the shape of a pianistic arpeggio accompaniment, the 
drum-figure and second subject recur, and a new theme in the last six bars 
indicates acceptance. 

Few finales of Beethoven are less predictable from what has gone before 
than the Allegretto that follows, in first movement form, with no dramatic 
interruptions and an almost unbroken procession of semiquavers. Closely 
examined, true, the bass at the start all but reveals the arpeggio chord that 
might stand for the motto of op. 31, no. 2; and the second theme, in A minor, 
has affinities with that of the first movement. The initial idea was said by 
Czerny to have been suggested by the galloping of a horse; Tovey says by a 
dansa tedesca; but these notions do not take us very far. I think the bass of the 
finale to Mozart’s A minor piano sonata (N.B., the octave leaps) may have 
been floating in Beethoven’s mind. Certainly in the short piece of 1810, called 
fir Elise, he recurred to his idea, and in A minor. Some may see a hint of it 
at the start of the movement, which, if we are to believe Beethoven, might 
have been the instrumental finale of the Ninth Symphony, the Allegro 
appassionato of the A minor quartet. Tovey rightly insists that it should not 
be played too fast, and speaks of its ‘‘real pathetic and yet imperturbable 
tempo”. Its influence lends a tragic dignity to Mendelssohn’s A minor 
Capriccio (op. 33, no. 1); perhaps it is fanciful to feel its presence in the main 
concern of Schumann’s Arabesque. 

What is its message, and why, in spite of its almost étude-like precision 
throughout, does it seem the right climax to this disturbing and dramatic work ? 
If by your art, my dearest father, you have 

Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them. 

There has been a tempest in the first movement, and its rumblings have been 
heard in the drum-beats of the Adagio. Tovey tells the player that it will do 
him no harm to think of Miranda at bars 31-38 of that movement. As a boy, 
I used to see Ariel in this finale, a graceful tricksy spirit who arranges human 
affairs according to the great enchanter’s will. I can view it in that light even 
now, but its burden seems rather to be the scepticism of Feste’s ringing down 
the curtain on Twelfth Night with “For the rain it raineth every day” or (to stick 
to The Tempest) the disillusion at the close of Prospero’s famous speech in 
Act IV. “Everything in this world, and this world itself, is fleeting,” it seems 
to say, ‘“‘but we must suffer” ; and beauty and even humour are seen through a 
tain of destiny that appears capricious. The end of this Allegretto, with its 
final dotted quaver, followed by no pause, tells us that its actors, the semi- 
quavers, are all spirits, and are melted into air, into thin air. The dream is not 
broken by any tragic awakening, as in the Sonate pathétique; it just dissolves, 
and we are left with—nothing.® 


8 I can think of no more telling example of what I can only call the growth of Beethoven’s : 
musical metaphysic than this finale in relation to that of the A minor quartet, with its long coda 
in the major, where all the morning stars seem to sing together. He had performed a similar 
feat in his F minor quartet, but there the coda is a complete surprise, all new matter. 
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OP. 57 


In 1804, the year of the Eroica, Beethoven composed the sonatas known as 
the Waldstein and the Appassionata, the first of a magnanimous triumphant 
character throughout, the second a soul-picture of the deepest tragic despair, a 
L’ Allegro and an Il Penseroso of Shakespearian rather than Miltonic cut. 
Whether op. 57 embodies the course of his love for the sister of its dedicatee, 
or his reactions to Buonaparte’s assumption of the title Emperor (I have never 
seen the latter alternative suggested) is of small account as against the truth 
that, in an artist of Beethoven’s calibre, the blank, negative conclusion of the 
D minor sonata, however poetic, could not be ultimate. The abyss has to be 
plumbed before the stars are reached. Op. 57 may have been inspired by 
The Tempest, but it is the King Lear of piano sonatas. Yet note that its first 
and last movements are in the same key as the material tempest in the Pastoral 
Symphony. 

The work is so direct in its emotional appeal, and its import so rarely 
misunderstood, that I shall concern myself only with a few points. Sir Donald 
Tovey’s analysis is one of his best, particularly in relation to the tragic 
solemnity throughout all the movements, the statement that the first move- 
ment was originally sketched like the D minor sonata, with both groups in the 
minor, and the major mode introduced later, the characterisation of the middle 
movement as “a dream that must be shattered at the first hint of action” and 
his explanation of the arpeggio secco just before the finale as Beethoven’s 
‘ equivalent of a human shriek (though one can imagine how the distinguished 
critic would have shrieked if anyone else had said this).® 

The heroic character throughout op. 55, as Charles Wood pointed out, is 
comprised in the intervals of the common chord; the tragic fact in op. 57 
(first movement) is comprised in those of the chord of F minor, in the Ninth 
Symphony (first movement) in those of D minor. The expression is here more 
agonized than in the D minor sonata, through its immediacy and the trill in the 
fourth bar, like the wrench of a thumb-screw. The subject is announced 
softly, and after its second appearance occur four warning notes in the bass, 
a rhythmic figure, three quavers and a crotchet, importing that this is the 
blow of Fate; it is repeated high in the treble. Punctilious musicians may 
argue that this figure is not identical either in notes or rhythm with the famous 
first subject of the C minor Symphony, of which Beethoven himself said, 
“So pocht das Schicksal an die Pforte’’. I can only say that their spiritual 
identity is to me complete, for the essence of the two phrases is a note struck 
thrice in rapid succession followed by another note, with a pause after it. It 
is that which is the blow of fate on the door (whether yellowhammer’s song or 
victory sign). It was not, when Beethoven used it, a new thing in music of a 
tragic cast. It will be found towards the end of the Fantasia before Mozart’s 
piano sonata in C minor, ushering in the return to Tempo primo; it occurs also 
in Haydn’s Andante con Variaziont in F minor (where for the most part the 
rhythm is that of Beethoven’s “The Quail’’), and it dominates from the start 


* A Companion to Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas, pp. 177-186. 
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the first movement of Clementi’s G minor sonata (op. 34, no. 2).4° Notice 
beyond all in this movement the drumming monotonous bass, developed so 
mightily since op. 13 for the exploitation of tragic effect, and that the subject 
in the major is actually a variant of the first subject, that is to say that the 
consolation offered is not something fresh, but an attempt to serve out the 
tragic fact in a kinder, more cherishing form. When in the coda the theme of 
fate is stated Adagio and at once piu Allegro, growing within two bars from pp 
to ff, this consolatory theme is presented with passionate irony, followed by 
eight bars of reiterated fatal knockings in tense chords, subsiding into the 
initial theme, the tragic fact, in all registers, against the agitation of a storm- 
tossed soul. 

To collect oneself, so far as is possible, and use what is left of one’s mind in 
the creation of an ideal repose, seems the only practicable attitude towards the 
tragic fact (the Will, as Schopenhauer might say), and this is the concern of 
the theme and four variations that follow, an ascetic ‘“‘Palace of Art’’, far less 
material than Tennyson’s—it is also the concern of the variations in the C 
sharp minor quartet. The theme selected is extremely self-contained, and 
never leaves its key, like someone keeping the world at bay by doing every- 
thing for himself, the spider spinning its web, the web that must be broken, 
out of its own entrails. Thus, though there is beauty, there is ever the 
consciousness of strain, of holding back. At last, when rapid ornament is 
sternly recalled to simplicity, the strain becomes too intense, something snaps, 
and the dominant chord refuses to resolve into anything but, first, a soft 
pitiable, and then a shrieking agonized, diminished seventh." 

So the finale is reached, and a tempest, to which the first movement is as a 
squall to a whirlwind, sets in with the starkest possible repetitions of that chord, 
whereby the soul shall be swept back from D flat major—the key that recalled 
Klopstock, who “always begins so far away, above or below’’,!2 to Beethoven— 
to F minor again. The toccata that follows is a very different affair from that 
which closed the D minor sonata, nor, as in the first movement of this sonata, 
is there any attempt to relieve the phenomenon at all except by the soul here 
and there finding its own voice in the midst of the tornado. It is related that, 
when Beethoven heard Mozart’s C minor piano concerto (K. 491), he exclaimed 
to his neighbour, “Cramer, Cramer, we shall never be able to compose anything 
like that’. A reminiscence of part of the coda of the last movement of that 
concerto will be found in this last movement (at bars 76 sqq., 268 sqq.). The 
theme of Fate, now swollen to five iterations of a dominant seventh followed 
by a held tonic chord, is unmistakably present at the end of the exposition, 
which, like that of the first movement, is not repeated, while the development 


10 Its use by Beethoven in op. to, no. 1 (finale, just before the reprise), in the scherzo of op. 74, 
in the idyllic opening of op. 58 (without pause) and in the C minor Bagatelle without opus number 
(four quavers and a crotchet) is far from tragic, though op. 58 and op. 67 were composed at the 
same time, 1805. I see it in each movement of the latter, and transformed to victory in the finale. 

“The startling effects which many credit to the natural genius of the composer are often 
achieved with the greatest ease by the use and resolution of the diminished seventh chords”’, 
Beethoven to K. F. Hirsch, a grandson of Albrechtsberger, in 1816. Note, in this regard, the 
Maestoso of op. 111. 

12 To Rochlitz, in 1822. My point is Beethoven’s view of keys. 
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and reprise, uniquely, are.4* The episode in the working-out, B flat minor 
leading back into F minor, adds a spasmodic outcry; but neither it nor any- 
thing in the movement, or, indeed, in the whole sonata, prepares us for the 
stab in the back (Presto) of the two repeated strains that usher in the coda. 
Their relationship (note their bass) to the bass of the preceding bars is obscured 
by the two chords in minims that start them. This blow, apparently ab extra, 
has a literary analogy in Cordelia’s death, which, as Bradley has shown, is not 
necessary to King Lear as a play, but is necessary to it as a tragedy. Against 
it the soul is powerless to protest, and is whirled down, down, down. Evil 
and suffering are supreme. 
Op. II0 


The very power to express evil and suffering in art involves a getting 
beyond them, and in this sense op. 57 is beyond the states it describes, beyond 
the conclusion, if any, that it draws from them. The composer is the injured 
and forgiving Prospero, who has himself called the tempest into being, a type 
of the supreme Creator, the Demiurge:— 

Lie there, my art.—Wipe thou thine eyes; have comfort. 

The direful spectacle of the wreck, which touch’d 

The very virtue of compassion in thee, 

I have with much provision in my art 

So safely order’d, that there is no soul— 

No, not so much perdition as an hair, 

Betid to any creature in the vessel, 

Which thou heard’st cry, which thou saw’st sink. Sit down; 

For thou must now know further. 
At the same time, no single whole work of Beethoven, through all its move- 
ments, expresses so desperate a sense of fatality asop. 57. Its nearest analogue 
(for there is light at the end of the first movement of op. 111) is the first move- 
ment of the Ninth Symphony, which has the feature of a new tragic theme 
(against a chromatic bass, which is adumbrated in the slow movement of the 
piano trio in D, op. 70, no. 1) in its coda. When you have played or heard 
op. 57, look back again at the little sonata in the same key that Beethoven 
wrote when under his father’s guidance, published in 1783, and you will see 
that the child is father of the man. As if to make amends for his pessimistic 
use of the key of F minor (which signalizes Clementi’s sonata, op. 14, no. 3, and 
the overture to Cherubini’s Médée), in four works of his middle period 
Beethoven carries the intense gloom of this key into light. They are the 
conclusion of the Pastoral Symphony, alluded to already, where the storm is 
only a prelude to the shepherds’ hymn of thanksgiving; the opening of the 
second act of Fidelio, in itself a sonata quasi una fantasia (F minor, A flat major, 
F major), where the prison gloom and Florestan’s tragic memories of youth’s 
spring are illuminated by the apparition, in fancy, of Leonora, the heroic 
saviour; the Egmont overture, where the hero’s execution is followed by the 
victory symphony ; and the Quartetto Serioso, with its coda of deliverance. All 


* 18 Tovey regards this repeat as ill-judged, because of the ‘‘anticlimax”’ involved in hearing the 
“slow return” in bars 176-210 twice, not admitting that this double lull in the storm projects and 
enhances the impact of ‘‘the entirely new theme’”’ in the coda. 
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these do not merely end in the major, but work their way into it. But after 
op. 57 he wrote no more piano sonatas for five years. 

His next sonata, dedicated to “the immortal beloved’, sister of the 
Appassionata’s dedicatee, is in the remote key of F sharp major, and the 
epigrammatic tenderness of its four-bar introduction Adagio cantabile is un- 
paralleled in his art except by the two bars that prelude the Adagio molto e 
cantabile of the Ninth Symphony. We are in a new world, and I, for one, 
would date Beethoven’s last period (an accomplished fact in the D major 
movement of op. 95) from the introduction to op. 78.44 

Now the first outstanding feature of op. 110, finished in 1821, which seems 
of all his piano works best to illustrate his maturest solution of the problem of 
the Book of Job—there is no answer from heaven out of the whirlwind of the 
Appassionata—is that its first movement breathes absolute sweetness, affection 
and tranquillity :— 

Be not afeard; the isle is full of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 

Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 

Will hum about mine ears; and sometimes voices, 

That, if I then had waked after long sleep, 

Will make me sleep again; 
This movement is heaven, a state of the soul before it has been separated from 
God. The first movements of op. 109, composed in the same year, and of 
op. ror (1815), express a similar peace, and it is that of which we chiefly think 
when Beethoven’s last period is compared with Shakespeare’s. I do not press 
this comparison, for it has latterly been argued, by Lytton Strachey first, ‘I 
think, that after his great tragedies Shakespeare retreated from life, evaded it, 
for a romantic kingdom of fancy. Still, the clear unworldly breath of these 
late peaceful movements of Beethoven finds fit expression in that speech put 
into Caliban’s mouth. They are not resigned,* for in them is no sense of loss; 
they are before loss, before the Fall. There are lights and shadows in these 
movements, hills and declivities, the unevennesses of the earth we know and 
tread ; but these are all taken up and lie within the folds and contours of a world 
radiant, sinless and immaculate, where the, breeze “from the best places, 
bringing health”’, is sanft. Schopenhauer’s dictum, in Book III of The World as 
Will and Idea, that the other arts copy the Ideas, but Music 7s the Ideas, gives a 
tithe of the aura of these magical kingdoms, so far as they can be interpreted 
philosophically. They are fragile, but passion cannot shake them.!® 


14 There is evidence that op. 78 and op. 79 were intended as a pair, perhaps like op. 14. 

15 | hesitate to predicate resignation as a distinguishing mark of Beethoven’s last period. What 
resignation meant to him is perhaps clear from the song with that title (1817), a remote variant 
of the theme of the variations in the ‘“‘Harp”’ Quartet (1809). 

16 Tf it be asked how, apart from the inevitable progress of a great artist, Beethoven advanced 
to this world of tenderness and rarefied beauty, I think one answer may be, ‘Through setting so 
large a number of national melodies for George Thomson, of Edinburgh.’”’ This considerable 
portion of his musical output (undervalued by persons who will not hear of ‘‘folk-song”’ being set 
to the diatonic scale) contains more than one anticipation of the last quartets: e.g. op. 127, first . 
movement, bars 6-7, in Norah of Balamagairy, last movement, coda, at the end of op. 105, no. 6, 
variations on Paddy Whack; op. 135, first movement, second subject, in the Vivace of op. 107, 
no. 4, variations on St. Patrick’s Day. The ‘‘Scotch snap’”’ in the opening theme of op. 109 is 
obvious. 
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Into this world we are conveyed at the opening of op. 110 with the indica- 
tions cantabile and con amabilita (as it were avec un sourive de Madone). In my 
boyhood I perceived that there was a relation between its initial theme and 
the subject of the fugue that concludes it, which Tovey allows, and the general 
implications of what still seems to me its scheme. Leaving formal analysis 
alone, but pausing to note, with Shedlock and Grove,!’ the kinship of the 
theme at the fifth bar with that of the slow movement in Haydn’s ‘“‘Letter V” 
symphony, the last of five reminiscences in Beethoven’s music, I will try to 
convey an impression of its effect. The fluttering of arpeggios is one of the 
secrets of this tone-poem; another is a ladderlike motion of phrases and notes, 
the bass sinking as the treble rises, as in bars 26-32, 85-91. Compare what 
St. John of the Cross says in the chapter entitled ‘‘It is shown how this secret 
wisdom is also a stair” :— 

We may, likewise, call it a stair or ladder; for, just as we make use of the rungs of 
a ladder not only to mount but to descend, so also these same communications, made 
to the soul by this Secret Contemplation, whereby she mounts to God, abase her in 
herself. For these communications which are, in very sooth, from God, possess this 
property, that at one and the same time they humble and exalt her.1* 
The exaltations and the abasements both are within the region of the Vision 
beatific; there is no commerce with earth. St. John of the Cross says:— 
When it happens that these mercies are bestowed upon the soul in hiding, which is 
on the spirit alone, in certain of them the soul is wont to see herself, how it is, she knows 
not, so far away and remote, in respect of the higher part, from the lower, that she 
recognizes in herself two personalities, so distinct, the one from the other, as to lead 
* her to believe that the one has no connection with the other.’* 
Such, I believe, is our experience in regard to this movement. 

With the Allegro Molto we are on earth, with man, ‘‘proud man, drest in a 
little brief authority”. We feel at once that the Fall has taken place, and 
henceforth are invited to watch the process by which Paradise is regained; 
but first of all man has to be made conscious that he is in a lapsed state. I 
can see no reason for taking this movement in the rhythm of a gavotte. 
Beethoven tells us that it is in 2/4 time (as is the scherzo of op. 31, no. 3), and 
it hurries as ambitious man hurries. It is not a dance measure, but a smart 
deliberate progress, one foot after the other, to a worldly goal, with four little 
extra hurries on the way, and one big pause ‘for the worldly soul to contemplate 
itself in. The puzzling trio, or alternative, in D flat major is a sort of variation 
on it, with similar deliberate unbending features about its bass, the long quaver 
phrases in the treble suggesting enjoyment or relaxation on the part of proud 
man in his mundane perambulation, a God on earth figure-skating almost (see 
Klopstock’s poem, Eislauf). It is not till the eloquent coda is reached that 
we are made aware of the evil omens lurking in the key of F minor. Look 
at the top notes in this coda carefully. Each chord isa boast, with a pause after 
it. The boasts rise, F, G, A flat, D flat, and then a diminuendo on C (chord of F 
minor), then the pause again, then the chord of the dominant, and then—no 

17 Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies, p. 299, and n. I would add a sixth reminiscence of 
Haydn’s theme, i.e. the D flat tune on the first page of the Fantasia (op. 77). 


18 The Dark night of the Soul, trans. G. C. heerunees p. 221. 
19 Tbid., p. 260. 
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_ pause—C again, apparently the chord of F major (Tierce de Picardie), piano, with 

a bass rising from the depths by big steps of the common chord, poco ritardando, 
speaking, as clearly as music can speak, the old law of Greek tragedy, the 
punishment of hubris, and the inevitable ruin awaiting mortality that thinks 
more than mortal thoughts. What is coming to the soul that has forgotten that 
it is of God, that imagines that it is an earthly conqueror, a Buonaparte? 

The bass pauses on F; the pace changes to Adagio, ma non troppo, in 
common time, as, over a soft pedal, a perfectly recognizable sad reminiscence 
of the main theme of the first movement is given out, less than one bar, in 
B flat minor, of which key that seeming chord of F major—strange peripeteta— 
has proved to be the dominant. It leads to an anguished recitative, far more 
catastrophic than that in op. 31, no. 2. If anything could say Sorrow, too, is of 
God, that one bar does. It takes a little time for the stricken soul to find 
continuous melodic voice. When it does so, in the Artoso dolente (Klagender 
Gesang), it is against a drumming monotonous bass, such as we have learnt to 
associate with tragedy as far back as the F minor episode in the slow movement 
of the Pathétique. Note the metamorphosis of the previous movement’s start 
in the descent of this Avioso; boasting is brought to this. The manner of this 
lament is as a coronach keened over some fallen heroic figure of ancient times. 
In one of the songs set for Thomson, The Return to Ulster, to Sir Walter Scott’s 
words, Beethoven had, about 1810, accompanied an elegiac air throughout 
with this kind of bass, in F minor. Here, in the remote key of A flat minor, 
the woe is universalized. When at last it subsides, all hope seems dead for 
man and the world in which he is condemned to live. 

_ How are the ways of God to man to be justified? Only by a fugue. There 
should be little doubt as to the meaning of this fugue,” when its relation to the 
opening of the sonata is considered as well as to the musical phrase to which 
in 1820 Beethoven set the words e¢ expecto in the Missa Solennis. 


et ex- spe - cto, ex- spe - cto 


The relation of this phrase to the main subject of the Credo is, I imagine, clear 
to most. It may be traced also in the fifth variation in op. 109. This fugue is, 
therefore, an affirmation of faith, and it will, though not at once, bring the soul 
back to the divine region of the first movement. When the message of Resur- 
rection has reached its height on the dominant of A flat, the change of only a 
semitone (D natural) brings back, sorrow after joy, the Avioso, exhausted’ 
(ermattet, klagend) in G minor. It is here presented broken and drawn out, the 
effect of sobs being comparable to the last appearance of the funeral march in 
the Eroica, or to the passage marked beklimmt in the Cavatina of op. 130. As 
far away as op. 27, no. I, Beethoven had brought back a slow move- 
ment, in part, before the close of a finale, but he had not repeated the 
whole movement (note, however, the treatment of La Malinconia, an’ 


2 The counter-subject shows that the G sharp minor fugue in the second book of the 48 has. 
been well absorbed. 
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introduction, in op. 18, no. 6) with small changes, as here. Its conclu- 
sion now is on the major chord of G, the notes coming on the weak beat, 
through sobbing. But see the even simpler process by which God turns 
sorrow to joy. The chord is repeated crescendo, its character changing to hope 
and strength with each announcement; then softer, as if balancing that ominous 
ascent in F major from the bass in the coda of the mundane Allegro molto, 
there is an ascent, in a different rhythm, in G major, and the fugue, inverted, 
resumes its course in that key, not at first in force, but in a frailty that is itself 
faith. The composer’s instruction is Pot a poi di nuovo vivente, which may be 
compared with the Sentendo nuova forza in the hymn of gratitude to the Deity 
for recovery from sickness in the A minor quartet of four years later. Here 
in the sonata is a recovery from mortal sickness, if not from death itself; but 
the transformation of that G major chord by no change, but mere repetition, is 
unique. And what now? 

The music there—I pray you, give her air: 

Gentlemen, 

The queen will live: nature awakes; a warmth 

Breathes out of her: she hath not been entranced 

Above five hours. See, how she ’gins to blow 

Into life’s flower again! 
So, after the tempest in Pericles, is the supposed-perished Thaisa, in her coffin 
or sea-chest, brought back to life by Cerimon. I do not speak of technical 
devices, but of the poetic idea. of this steady, yet tenuous, return una corda to 
A flat and the subject in its pristine shape. There are moments, as at the 
meno allegro, when we feel that life is still precarious and, though faith, as we 
once knew her, is just visible, she can never stand forth in her undimmed 
radiance again. But the double diminution in that slower stretto bears into 
life a background which, when heard in the bass, recalls the accompaniment 
of the first subject in the first movement on its return (i.e. bars 57-60 of the 
Moderato cantabile molto espressivo). Growing in intensity and triumph, the 
original subject rises higher and higher and, with a rush and sweep of 
arpeggios of A flat, such as have not been heard since the first movement, the 
sonata ends in the heaven where it began. There is complete at-one-ment :— 

The world’s unwithered countenance 
Is bright as on Creation’s day. 

Music has reconciled man and fate; Paradise, Paradise lost, and Paradise 
found have been presented to us successively ; the problem of evil and suffering, 
of suffering that is sin, exists no more. 

Surely it is impossible to dissociate this work from the speculations, 
mystical no less than musical, that must have filled Beethoven’s mind at the 
time of its composition. Sketches for it follow sketches for the Agnus Dei of 
the Mass in D, which were begun in 1820”; nor can it be forgotten that the 

21 Nottebohm, ap. Thayer (ed. Krehbiel), III, 49. Ideas for op. 111 are found among those for 
op. 110 and the Agnus Dei. I regard op. 111, like op. 90, as a picture of two contrasted soul- 
states, the introduction and first movement representing strife, division, and agony, consolation 
availing nothing, the Arietta and variations a soul at peace with itself. Here also there are 


turbulences, but a clear light of faith, not present in the first movement, plays down upon them. 
The pair of movements seem to be interlocked somewhat in the manner of the storm and the 


conclusion of op. 68. 
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disquieter of Europe had died at St. Helena on 5th May, 1821. The autograph 
of the sonata is dated “‘25th December, 1821’. Christmas Day! Fit day, 
indeed, for such a rebirth of light! 


I have tried to show, by the aid of Beethoven’s actual opinions and the 
admitted tendencies of his music, the expression, if not the solution, of the 
dilemma of Job in four of his pianoforte works. It may be true that, as 
Spinoza implies (Ethica V, Prop. 3), suffering ceases to be suffering as soon as 
we form a clear and distinct idea of it; and some may feel that the work was 
done when op. 57 left the master’s hand. But those to whom Beethoven is a 
faith, and the promises he made to humanity are real promises, will not feel 
this. I make no dogmatic claims as an interpreter, clearly conscious that 
music affects people differently. For instance, in the passage where the 
trumpets enter for the first time in the slow movement of the Ninth Symphony, 
Tovey sees ‘‘solemn triumph’”’, whereas it is equally possible to see an incursion 
of the world of military glory and worldly ambition on a contemplative’s 
dream of beauty. That is but one of the difficulties of interpretation. Let 
none think that I have been unaware of that or the others. 

The last word in such an exposition should be Beethoven’s.. To the 
Countess Erdédy, on the death of her son in 1816, he wrote: “It is no comfort 
for men of the better sort to say to them that others also suffer; but, alas! 
comparisons must always be made, though they only teach that we all suffer, 
that is err, only in different ways.” 


Book Review 


The Unashamed Accompanist. By Gerald Moore. Pp. viii + 77. Second impression. 
(Ascherberg, Hopwood & Crew, Ltd.) 1944. 6s. 


“Young ladies are taught music, ball-room dancing, deportment, calisthenics, and 
the use of the Globes’’, wrote Moore Darling in our last issue. In this grand little book 
Gerald Moore tilts delightfully at the same windmills. He maintains that to describe an 
accompanist as ‘tactful, obedient and sympathetic’’ is merely a polite way of calling him 
a worm—and how right he is. 

There is so much that the good accompanist must possess: a working knowledge of 
Italian, German, French, English and Spanish at least, immaculate technical fluency at 
the keyboard and a first-class understanding of human nature and of those subtleties of 
thought to which music alone can give adequate expression. These are the bare bones: 
Gerald Moore clothes them aptly and methodically, displaying all features to the best 
possible advantage and ensuring that nothing shall be overlooked. 

Our author castigates mercilessly the vanity, stupidity and obstinacy of singers as a 
class, all deriving ab initio from lack of real musicianship. Perhaps Tonic Sol-fa has 
wrought its dread havoc in their early training (pace Dr. Whittaker and Mr. Leonard 
Blake)! Seriously though, this is a book which must be read: it has its humorous 
moments, é.g. the singer who translated Bit ihn, O Mutter as ‘‘O Mother, bite him”! It. 
contains matter whose obvious truth makes it no less profound, and it demands cate- 
gorically of the accompanist ‘‘that repository of all human feeling, that source of poetry, 
fire and romance, namely, a heart’’. G. N.S. 
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Brahms’ Piano Sonatas 


BY 
COLIN MASON 


A WELL known lover of Brahms once said of the early piano sonatas that they 
would have been forgotten long ago if they were not interesting as examples of 
the development of the composer. But it seems to me that they have been 
forgotten because this aspect of them has been stressed too much and their 
musical interest ignored. Of the three, the last in F minor is infrequently 
performed, and the other two lie unopened under the dust of half a century; 
yet they contain a great deal of fine music which really deserves far more 
frequent performance than that of the oftener played sonatas of Chopin, 
Weber and Schumann, or the concertos of Liszt. 

The favourite grounds on which pianists and critics justify their neglect 
of these works are, either that they are cumbersome and difficult, or more often, 
that they are juvenile; and as the second criticism usually implies the first, we 
need only deal with that. Some would deny the sonatas any excellence and 
call them juvenile because of a Thalbergian execution of the musical ideas. 
This is the attitude of a supercilious snob, and a superficial one, for we find the 
same bravura not only in later Brahms, such as the Paganini variations, and 
seme of the chamber music with piano, but in the very finest Beethoven, in 
the Appassionata and the last sonata, and nobody is impertinent enough to 
call these juvenile. Others object to the ambitious scale of the sonatas, their 
symphonic dimensions, but is that intrinsically an indication of juvenility? 
I think not, for we have only to refer to the Schubert piano sonatas, which are 
equally big in conception and in many ways similar to Brahms’, but whose 
place with the great is not disputed. So the fault must be in the actual stuff 
of the music; in its luscious purpleness perhaps. Purple, indeed, the sonatas 
are, like all the greatest music; but it is not, as Bernard van Dieren would have 
us believe, anything like the sickly mauve colour of Schumann’s infantile 
inspiration. Certainly Brahms came under his influence, but never sounds, as 
Schumann usually does, like a precocious boy trying to be intellectual. The 
purple of Brahms is the same that is to be found in any art that matters, from 
a Weelkes madrigal to a Walton Violin Concerto. Its absence can only 
produce such anaemic stuff as the feeblest of Bach’s French Suites or Mozart’s 
least interesting divertimenti. So it seems that the juvenility must be in the 
ideas of the music, in the thematic, or more particularly, perhaps, in the 
transitory material, which I will examine later and show, if possible, free from 
the charges superficially laid on it. 

It has often been observed that Brahms did not write a symphony until he 
was over forty, but actually he made his début as a symphonist in these first 
works. Their whole conception is symphonic, and they might well be piano 
reductions, judging by their thick, richly orchestral texture, their length and 
complexity, and their disregard of the three movement convention of the 
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sonata. No doubt Brahms considered himself incapable of executing his ideas 
orchestrally, but the second and third sonatas show a conception which, though 
less well carried out, is hardly less interesting than that of the orchestral 
symphonies. 

Like the early works of any composer, these sonatas show marked influences, 
but the chief one is neither that of Beethoven nor of Schumann, as one might 
expect, but of Schubert. It is difficult to account for this strange resemblance, 
for if Schubert’s piano sonatas were no-more popular then than now, Brahms 
could hardly have been very familiar with them; and one does not feel that 
the genius of Schubert, as it appears in these diffuse and sprawling sonatas, 
would appeal to the reticent and concise intellectuality of Brahms’ mind. 
The influence, however, is undeniably there. Outwardly in the four move- 
ment form and great length of the sonatas, and in their fondness for the varia- 
tion form for the slow movements; and in the music itself in such characteristics 
as frequent octave doubling, in the similar use of diatonic discords, in cross 
rhythms, which crop up frequently in Schubert, and in the sudden changes 
from a massive chord progression to a lyrical melodic passage. Here, for 
instance, are the first few bars of the first Brahms Sonata (Example I). 


Ex.1 
etc. 


As it happens, Beethoven’s opus 106 comes to mind immediately, but apart 
from that, you will not find anything more like it in Beethoven than the 
opening of Schubert’s magnificent sonata in Bp. Or again, take this passage 
from Brahms’ F# minor sonata (Example II). It recalls Schubert’s song-like 


= 
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piano writing, not only in its general characteristics, but owes something 
surely to this passage from the Schubert Bp sonata (Example III), or to parts 


Ex.3 
4. 4. 4 
etc, 
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of the slow movement of the A major sonata, opus 120. There is not room | 
to trace all these resemblances, nor would it serve much purpose, but the first 
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and most frequent impression one gets in playing any of the three sonatas is 
how often one feels, ““How like Schubert’, and how much less “How like 
Beethoven”. 

The first sonata opens as in Example I, with a very diatonic theme, not 
very original, but broad and massive, after which the music, becoming 
gradually lighter, makes its way to this idea, Example IV, and later to this, 


etc, 
ore 


Example V. After this exposition the ideas of IV and V are combined with 


interjections from the opening subject, which seems to be gaining pre- 
dominance, when the second theme returns, more floridly ornamented, leading 
to the recapitulation. Here, and in the coda, some new material is introduced, 
not altogether relevant, but based broadly on the first theme. This sonata is 
really the least successful of the three, for the other three movements are less 
interesting, being not sufficiently ingenious to justify the commonplaceness of 
the thematic material. The second movement is a set of variations on a song, 
which contain nothing striking except one short passage which is musically 
entrancing, but has practically no relationship to the theme. The third 
movement is a conventionally decisive scherzo, with a more lyrical trio, both of 
which have moments of surprising interest, but do not sustain it. In the 
finale we see signs of Brahms as the master of musical craftsmanship that he 
became, but despite the direction con fuoco, he does not quite manage to bring 
this theme to life (Example VI). 


Ex.6 


®# The second sonata, in F# minor, opens with an agile figure leaping about 
infoctaves in both hands, as in Example VII, leading through a page of 
rhetorical nonsense to the lovely theme in Example VIII, which is almost 
immediately alternated and combined with the opening figure in brilliant 
arpeggio passages. This is followed by a new idea which is related to both 
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the preceding themes, and which carries the whole of the rest of the movement 
except for a short episode of great beauty based on the first figure, shown in 
Example IX, and one more or less exact repetition of the opening page. This 


movement is succeeded by some lovely variations which have a rich texture 
that seems to demand orchestration to do it justice; in fact, this thickness 
comes dangerously near obscuring the beauty of the movement. The compen- 
sation for the unpianistic quality here, however, comes in the scherzo which 
follows. It opens as in Example X, and arrives in almost no time at the ério, 


Ex.10 


stacc.e leggiero 


which is bright, but more gentle than the scherzo. In this movement there is 
no usual da capo after the trio; instead, with a transition of a Beethovenish 
magic, he leads us back to the vigorous mood of the scherzo, which is now very 
much augmented, and into which he introduces one more fleeting allusion 
to the trio at the end of the movement. The finale begins with a rather useless 
introduction, having little connection with the movement, which properly 
begins with the theme quoted in Example II. Then, through a stronger 
passage, Brahms brings us to the entry of this entrancing music, Example XI.. 
After a passage of grandiose and regrettably irrelevant chords, he returns to 
the themes already quoted, developing them with intriguing variations and 
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inversions, until the recapitulation, which is not, however, allowed to appear 
before another version of the senseless, big chords has been given. The move- 


etc. 


ment is concluded by a coda of obscure origin and a final return of the opening 
absurdities. 

This is hardly likely to give the reader a good impression of the finale, so 
I must stress that the essential matter of the movement is some of the loveliest 
in all the three-sonatas. The exposition of the first and second subjects, their 
fine development and recapitulation, are concise, with no padding, technically 
masterly and musically delightful. The introductory rubbish and similar 
interjections split the music into definable sections, but they have nothing to 
do with it really. And though it is a pity that they are there, one can quite 
easily ignore them and delight in the real music, which in its excellence, 
coherence and complete relevance equals that of the symphonies. 

The last sonata in F minor is perhaps the best, and it has had some small 
share of the praise due to it, though little enough. It opens with this striking 
theme, Example XII, and then Example XIII. At the end of this passage 


T 
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Brahms introduces a short figure (Example XIV) very similar to the one in the 
introduction of the F# minor sonata, of which he makes in this movement an 
equally dramatic use, between the end of the second subject and the develop- 
ment. Here, first, comes a variation of the second motive, Example XIII, 
and later of the figure of Example XII, both with an insistently syncopated 
harmonic accompaniment in the right hand, leading back quite soon to the 
recapitulation, which is quite conventional, with just a reference to the synco- 
pated figure near the end. In this movement Brahms says as much as in 
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the second sonata, but improves on that by doing so more concisely. Next 
comes a set of variations on an enchanting tune very much like the eleventh 
variation on the Handel theme. This slender theme, unlike those of the 
earlier slow movements, receives beautifully delicate handling and might easily 


Ex.14 2 


S etc, 


belong to the same period as the late intermezzi. It is by far the best slow 
movement in the three sonatas and equals those of Schubert, but quotation is 
useless in a variation movement, so I can only recommend it. The third 
movement is a scherzo, of the same brilliance and difficulty as the Paganini 
variations, and with as much musical merit and -interest, with a broader, 
flowing trio. It is here that this sonata departs from the four movement form 
of the first two, by the interposition of an intermezzo, which in its opening bears 
a slight resemblance to the theme of the second movement, but seems otherwise 
rather irrelevant. As an intermezzo it is admirable, but it adds nothing to 
the sonata as a whole. The finale, like the slow movement, cannot usefully 
be quoted. It begins in F minor, but gradually breaks away from the darkly 
passionate mood of the earlier movements. The F minor theme alternates 
with the mood, rather than any particular theme, of F major, with incidental 
music of intriguing rhythmic interest, concluding in the final predominance 
of the major key. 

Words and the limited space available for quotation can do little to convey 
the excellence of the last two sonatas, either thematically or constructionally. 
It would, of course, be absurd to maintain that they are as good as Brahms’ 
last works for the piano. But that to me is no reason for ignoring them, for 
Brahms, even as late as opus 76, could lapse into the naughty schoolboyish 
hobgoblinesquerie of the Capriccio in B minor, which might be one of Max 
Reger’s feeble jokes. The real Brahms, which these sonatas represent, is in 
the enigmatic Ab Intermezzo which follows it, a work which finds almost no 
popularity. It is for the same reason that these earliest works are not popular; 
they do not blare out their pretty charms, or their rum-ti-tum rhythms. 
Difficulty or juvenility has nothing to do with their neglect, though that is 
the excuse; pianists do not leave the Paganini variations on the shelf for their 
difficulty, nor do they neglect Beethoven’s early Ab and C minor sonatas 
because they are less magnificent than opus 110 and 111. In fact they play 
them more often than the late ones, despite their undeniable inferiority. 

, The only other possible cause for their domestic and professional un- 

popularity is the vulgarity with which they are often charged; a myth which 
I hope to explode by examining the general characteristics of the music, for 
the thematic snippets quoted are not a sufficient basis for final judgment. 
Most striking is the continual doubling of parts, a device which pedantry and 
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convention deem unchaste. But mature Brahms has been condemned as too 
austere, yet look at the piano parts of the quartets, the horn and clarinet trios, 
violin and ’cello sonatas. There is nowhere any lack of doubling; it is one of 
Brahms’ fingerprints, and an essential part of all his music, chamber or 
orchestral. It is only in the very last intermezzi that he began to use a thinner 
texture than in the sonatas, and not always then. Doubling is representative 
of Brahms, early or late; it cannot be vulgar at one period, and austere at 
another. 

Perhaps for maiden ladies the sonatas are too dramatically vehement, but 
surely not more so than the D minor concerto or the C minor piano quartet. 
They have an attractive vigour which for me is a commendation rather than a 
condemnation. There seem to be, in fact, only two very small faults which 
could possibly be regarded as signs of youthful vulgarity. The first is the 
attempt to create a massive effect with grandiose chords which must be 
arpeggioed, and when used often, become not impressive, but a rather tiresome 
mannerism. Brahms does not sound tiresome, but he does occasionally sound 
ineffective, producing mere pomp and circumstance instead of strength. The 
other fault is his fondness for the diminished seventh, which is at its worst in the 
F# minor sonata, but even there never objectionable. And what young 
composer has ever been able to resist her enticing allure. I suspect that many 
of our young men with Hindemithian affectation have a secret affection for 
the diminished seventh, which neither Mozart nor Beethoven disdained, and 
even less Haydn, in the F minor variations, for instance. It is no argument 
to say that in their day it was not in such bad odour as in Brahms’ time. The 
chord itself is not intrinsically worse, nor the absolute merit of the sonatas 
any less. 

Except for these two points there is no trace of vulgarity about the sonatas. 
They are youthful, but they say something new, interesting and sometimes 
even penetrating. To borrow from van Dieren again, they are not known 
because they are never played, and they are never played because they are 
not known. Consequently the legend, based on ignorance of them, has grown 
that they are trash. In truth, they would, if known, be liked for their 
spontaneity, respected for their musicianship, enjoyed for their brilliance, and, 
most important, loved for their eloquent passion and their Miltonic poetry. 
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The Harmonia 


CREATOR OF THE MODAL SYSTEM OF ANCIENT GREEK MusIc 
BY 
KATHLEEN SCHLESINGER 


(Concluded from page 39) 


PART 3. THE HARMONIA AS CREATOR OF THE MODAL SysTEM: THE G.C.S. 
(The Greater Complete System), AND THE P.I.S. (The Perfect 
Immutable System). THE EVIDENCE OF THE HARMONIC CANON 
OF FLORENCE. . 

We are now concerned in discussing the development from the Harmonia, 
of the Species (e#do0s) and of the Tonos* into the theoretical framework of the 
Modal System, known to us as the Greater Complete System (cvornua TréAecov 
uécCov) and the Perfect Immutable System, P.I.S. (cvornua aueraBoror) 
with which, we may assume, the reader is familiar. These two systems are 
merely the embodiment in theoretical form of the gradual grouping in practical 
music of the species of the seven Harmoniai. At first this scheme was carried 
out on the kithara, as the most convenient medium, offering facilities for 
changes of pitch by tuning and retuning, and for the addition of supple- 
mentary strings from 8 to 15. This process of development is traced to the 
5th century B.c. through the assignment of each new string to some famed 
personality, such as the ninth string to Phrynis of Mitylene, victor in the 
Panathenaia in 456 B.c. (see K.S., op. cit., pp. 143 sq.). There is reason to 
assume a still earlier date for the first heralded appearance of the Harmonia 
in Greece, as the different racial tribes, Dorian Phrygian, Ionian, Lydian, 
Aeolian (after which the Harmoniai were named) in the course of conjectural 
time, disseminated throughout Greece their individual versions of the Harmonia 
on their Auloi, thus providing the necessary stimulus for the early stirrings 
of an Art. In time, therefore, a double octave scale came into being on the 
kithara, under the dominance of the Dorian Harmonia, of which the other 
tribal scales obtained on the Dorian kithara were species. The intervals of 
this scale were already familiar among the tribes as ratios of the Harmonic 
series—the physical basis of sound, for they embody the perceptions already 
absorbed daily by the ear. 

So much is attested by Athenaeus, on authority derived from early sources 
(e.g. Theophrastus +278 B.c.), that the Harmonia was thus early known and 
identified by its ratios, and that the invention was attributed to the Auletes. 
How this occurred is merely a matter of conjecture, which may be left to 
individual imagination. 

49 The Tonoi are termed Tropoi in the Tables of Alypius, which also reveal the structure of the 


P.I.S. Pindar mentions the Lydian Tropos. 
5° Or to be read in the pages of The Greek Aulos, K.S., Chaps. II, III. The ratio numbers of 


the seven Harmoniai, if once committed to memory, will assist the student in following their 
development. 
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The G.C.S. developed from the Dorian Harmonia, and in order to present 
this gradual process the ratios of the Dorian Harmonia, doubled as they would 
need to be for the chromatic genus, are shown below (see Fig. 13). 

We may turn to Athenaeus for a slight confirmation of the fact that the 
Aulos was recognized as the creator of the Harmonia even in the age of 
Theophrastus, pupil of Aristotle (died 278 B.c.), for in speaking of the Phrygian 
Harmonia he records this fact: ““Hanc harmoniam Phryges primi invenerunt, 
atque in manus aliis tradiderunt. Quare efficitur ut tibicines apud Grecos Phrygit 
ac serviles postea vocitentur. . . . Aristoxenus ipsius inventionem Hiagnidi 
Phrygia ascribit.”” Of the Aeolian Harmonia Athenaeus adds: Aeolida ipsam 
vocarunt ac posteaHypodorium. Constituta est inter Tibias ut affirmant non nulli 
qui eam sub Dorium harmoniam collocarunt: mihi vero videntus ij qui fastum 
probitatisque; simulatam in harmoniae moribus viderunt Dorium quidem 
ipsam non existimasse at (p. 798 c.) illi ratione quadam similem, quare Hypo- 
dorium appellarunt. . . .” Athenaeus likewise records the title of a book by 
Aristoxenus, unfortunately not extant: ““Perforatione tibiarum, ubi quinque 
tibiarum genera esse... .”’ 

Athenaeus® later discusses uses of the Harmoniai on Auloi thus: “Of old 
beauty was thought of in music, and everything in this art had its fitting 
honour, wherefore there were separate Auloi for each Harmonia, and each 
Aulete at the games had Auloi adapted to each Harmonia. But Pronomus, 
the Theban, first played all the Harmoniai from the same Aulos; and now at 
random without ratio they meddle with music.” 


Fic. 11.—The Species of the Seven Harmoniai with Modal Determinants and 
Ratio Numbers in the Diatonic Genus. 


Tone of Disjunction 


Hypodorian 16 15 13 12 II 10 9 8 
_Hypophrygian 18 16 15 13 | 12 II 10 9 
Hypolydian 20 18 16 . 15 or 14 13 12 II 10 
Dorian 22 20 18 16 14 13 12 II 
Phrygian 24 22 20 18 16 14 13 12 
Lydian - 27 or 26 24 22 20 * 7.36 16 14 13 
Mixolydian 28 26 24 22 20 18 16 14 


The two sevenths, 15 and 14, are alternatives for the same degree of the scale, and belong to 
different periods. The Tonics are in black figures; the Key-notes in black italic figures. 

The Lydian Harmonia has M.D. 26, but at some date in the 5th century 
B.c., during the development of the P.I.S., the Lydian M.D. was lowered to 
27, as revealed by Ptolemy’s formulae for the Hypaton tetrachords bearing 
the name of Archytas of Tarentum, in which all three genera begin with the 
ratio 28/27, the 27 falling on the Tonic of the Lydian species. Evidence exists 
of the use of both 26 and 27, but 27 is definitely traced to Hellenistic Asia and 
the Alexandrian culture. It was used also by the Eastern Arabs in the lute 


51 Deipn. XIV, p. 631 c, and in first Latin translation Veneto M.D.LVI, p. 806,Cap. XIII D., 
and 796-7 c. D. 
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scales, and probably also in Persia, as testified by the minor third interval, the 
Wosta of Zalzal, of ratio 27/22, and the characteristic sixth of ratio 13/8, which 
occurs also in Irish folk music.™ 

In the tables of Alypius, in which the Tonic of each Harmonia bears the 
notation symbol 2 (omega), the Lydian and the Hypolydian are the only 
exceptions; the Lydian symbol of two dieses lower is F (a mutilated beta). 

Both Archytas and Ptolemy use ratio 27 on Parhypate Hypaton (see K.S., 
op. cit., Fig. 40, and pp. 202 sq.), which is assigned to the Lydian species, 
probably finding it more commensurate, for 27/24 = 9/8 the major tone. 
During the same period, and in the same region, there was a substitution of 
ratio 21 of Hypate Meson for 22, on which Alypius places the symbol C in the 
Lydian aud Hypolydian species. 

Aristoxenus has drawn attention with some tartness to diagrams used by 
the harmonists showing 28 consecutive dieses (see K.S., Polemic No. 12). As 
we have shown, twenty-eight was the Modal Determinant of the Mixolydian 
species in the P.I.S., which falls on Hypate Hypaton, so that the scale begins 
with two conjunct tetrachords: 


28 26 24 22 20 18 16 
| tl | 


and ends on 16/14, as Tone of Disjunction on Paramese, a discovery which 
had puzzled Lamprocles, who had in mind the Mixolydian Harmonia as 
disjunct scale, 28 to 22, yoked to the Hypolydian and ending with 20-14 on 
Paramese, with the Tone of Disjunction 22/20 between the tetrachords. 

Aristoxenus does not state what the diagrams of the Harmonists claimed 
to represent. Suggestions will probably occur to students of the Harmonia® 
(see Polemic 12). These ratios from 32 to 1, derived from the Harmoniai and 
Modal Species in the Tonoi, which have been allotted by K.S. to the degrees of 
the P.I.S., may still arouse some feelings of scepticism, even when backed by. 
the formulae of Archytas. Why should 28 occupy the Hypate Hypaton and 
32 the Prosl. degree? and this formula of Archytas is not the only one recorded 
by Ptolemy—the ratios 32/31 x 31/30 x 5/4; the formula of Didymus for 
the Enharmonic genus makes use of 32. Following the arithmetical progres- 
sion from 28 on Hypate Hypaton brings us to 22 on Hypate Meson, allotted 
by K.S. to the Dorian Harmonia. It has already been pointed out that the 
M.D. II or 22 is the only one that could logically place a Mese of ratio 8 or 16 
on the fourth degree, and this ratio is that of one of the lower octaves of Arche. 
The position of Mese on the fourth degree has never been in dispute. 

A confirmation of 28, as the ratio number for the beginning of the type- 
scale of Ancient Greece, fortunately exists in the Harmonic Canon (or Mono- 
chord) of Florence. This MS. Canon of Florence (13th century) constitutes 
our main evidence of the Harmonia and of the Modal System of Ancient Greece, 
established with its modal ratios on the degrees of the P.I.S. Two aliquot 
divisions of the Canon, by 28 and 24, are mentioned, the latter carried out step 


82 Henebry’s Collection, p. 206, No. 99, line 1. 
58 They would find several illustrated by diagrams in K.S., op. cit., pp. 213-218, Figs. 44-46. 
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by step from Proslambanomenos and Hypate Hypaton. The Exemplar of 
the MS. dates from a time when Prosl. had been taken not only as the 
beginning of the type-scale, but into the tetrachordal structure of the scale 
itself, a momentous change carried out in Hollenistic Asia, as will be seen 
later on. 

This unique MS. presents besides the only known example of Ptolemy’s two 
Nomenclatures Kata Thesin and Kata Dynamin actually in use, duly correlated, 
but not mentioned by name. The MS. receives more detailed attention later 
on. Having now reviewed the framework of the Modal G.C.S. and P.LS., we 
may consider some of its implications. 

The P.I.S. or Perfect Immutable System may be regarded as a scheme of 
transposition scales, not only in reference to pitch, but also to modality. The 
P.I.S. is based upon the Modes taken in the three genera, and the Tonoi or 
Keys are the result of the use of the Dorian species extended to two octaves 
and taken in each of the Modes in turn. 

Whereas the G.C.S. was from the first a grouping of all the tribal species 
obtainable on a Kithara tuned to the Dorian Harmonia, the P.I.S. was a cycle 
of all the Tonoi into which the Dorian Harmonia could be transposed as a 
species of each of the Harmoniai in turn. This fact has been revealed by the 
scheme of Notation, which, when analysed, was found to apply the letter 
Omega 2 to the Tonic of each Harmonia. The Tonoi may be considered as 
curtailed Harmoniai, for any ratios other than those of the Dorian species of 28 
or, 32 to 8, occurring in other Modes, were omitted as superfluous. They did 
not, however, disappear altogether, for they remained latent, preserved through 
the inevitable alphabetical sequence taken concurrently with the equally 
inevitable arithmetical progression of the Harmonic series reversed. 

Since the three genera are incorporated in the P.I.S. the ratio numbers 
required for the interpretation of the scheme of Notation must be doubled, 
1.e. from 32 to 64, and K.S. has found that each of those ratio numbers corre- 
sponds with one of the alphabetical symbols of Notation. Each mode is, 
therefore, represented in the scheme of the P.I.S. as a true Harmonia from 
F = Qto F =T, in its homonym Tonos, and in addition as a modal species in 
seven different Tonoi or keys—rich material for modulation. 

The use of the Harmonia as a species (é/éy) exhibits three musically 
important features: (1) the graded relationship between the Mese, common to 
all in pitch, and the individual Tonic of each species, which bears the same 
numerical ratio as that of its Modal Homonym, e.g. ratios 16 to 22 for the Dorian 
16 to 24 for the Phrygian, and so on, for this Dynamic Mese is found on a 
different degree in each species: on the fourth for the Dorian, on the fifth for 
the Phrygian. (2) The Tonic is not the same starting-note for each of the seven 
species, as.it is for the seven Harmoniai, and it is from the Tonic that the 
species takes its name and also the number of its M.D. (3) In the Modal 
octave each degree has a sevenfold differentiation, according to the species 
placed upon it in the Tonos. 

From the Table of the P.I.S. it will be seen that the Dorian Harmonia 
occupies the centre, from Hypate Meson to Nete Diezeugmenon, and that the 
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Phrygian, Lydian and Mixolydian lie below it, and the Hypolydian, Hypo- 
phrygian and Hypodorian above it—each on the degree to which it is entitled 
by virtue of the order of its Modal Determinant in the arithmetical progression. 
It is obvious, therefore, that in the P.I.S. the order of the species based on 
different Tonics must be the reverse of that of the Harmoniai, based upon the 
different Archai or Mesai. The numerals of the Archai follow the order of the 
Harmonic Series ascending, whereas the Tonics of the species follow the order 
of the reversed series, due to its application to length. 


Fic. 12.—The order of the Species is the reverse of that of the Harmoniai. 


The order of the Species named from their Tonics The order of the Harmoniai from the 
in the P.L.S. order of their Mesai or Archai in the 
Harmonic Series. 
32 28. 26 ge 22 20 18 16 15 1% 8 +9 Yo mt rm 13 1% 1 
16 18 20 22 24 26 28 32 
gg 
a Qa 


It will be noticed that the Hypodorian species based on Prosl. bears the 
epithet bastard; its Modal Determinant is correct as 32 or 16, but it can only 
begin on Mese as a true Modal Species with its second step on Trite Synem- 
menon. The Hypophrygian Species likewise passes from Mese 16 to its third 
step, ratio 15. 

The Tetrachord Synemmenon was the contribution made by the Lesser 
Complete System to the Perfect. scheme of the P.I.S., and the sole difference 
between the Lesser and the Greater Systems was in the alternatives 15 and 14, 
respectively, of Trite Synemmenon and Paramese Diezeugmenon. The 
inclusion of Trite Synemmenon was needed for the Hypodorian, Hypophrygian 
and Hypolydian Harmoniai. The latter has two forms, the one with 15 for 
the tetrachord from Tonic to perfect fourth, and 14 for the form with the 
Tritone. 

The query will doubtless arise sooner or later as to how it happened that 
no hint of this extraordinary modal basis of the P.I.S. has yet been found in the 
classical sources. The answer is probably that the Aristoxenian system, which 
fits into the framework of the P.I.S., was in general use, favoured by the nomen- 
clature by degrees, which lacks all indications whatsoever of pitch values, and 
of the ratios of the intervals. This statement must, however, be qualified by 
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recalling Ptolemy’s contribution—one of great importance as valuable evidence 
in confirmation of a new musical fact, which had, however, remained entirely 
unsuspected. The formulae of tetrachords recorded by Ptolemy which bear 
the names of some of the famed Harmonists such as Archytas, Eratosthenes 
and Didymus, may be compared with the modal ratios of the P.I.S.4 in 
Fig. 33. The identity of Ptolemy’s Homalon Diatonic and Syntonic 
Chromatic with the first tetrachord of the Phrygian Harmonia 12/11 x 11/10 
x 10/9 and of the Syntonic Chromatic 12/11 x 22/21 x 7/6 will be recalled 
in this context. 
THE HARMONIC CANON OF FLORENCE 


The Canon of Florence ranks as custodian of the Modal System; it surpasses 
all other documentary evidence; its value is unique as the sole example—in 
actual use—of all the principal features of the P.I.S. in its Fourth Stage® of 
development and also of the two nomenclatures Kata Thesin and Kata 
Dynamin, introduced by Ptolemy. 

In some few lines it presents definite proofs of (1) a modal division of the 
Canon by equal measure (mentioned as such), (2) by two Modal Determinants 
28 and 24, of the aliquot division, (3) of Proslambanomenos as starting-note 
for both divisions. (4) All the degrees of the P.I.S., in the diatonic and chromatic 
genera are named, each accompanied by the actual ratio number of the segment in 
question. (5) It forms the unique example in virtual practical use—so far 
discovered—of Ptolemy’s two nomenclatures, the Onomasiai Kata Thesin 
(according to position) and Kata Dynamin (according to value)®* of which it 
stands as a practical illustration (v. ante). The Codex, Pluteus LVI, Saec. XIII, 
in which the Canon is preserved in the Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana at 
Florence is not the original MS.—the Exemplar was manifestly several 
centuries older. 

The Modal Canon is found interpolated, for some reason with which we are 
not concerned at folio ror, lines 5-27, amongst excerpts from the Rhetorics of 
Menander of Laodicea (fl. Saec. III a.p.) under the title Teve6Avaxos 
(pertaining to birthdays) and purports to present something new for which a 
great future is predicted: line 4, “it will come to the heights of culture and 
excellence’. 

Two other Canons give divisions of the Pythagorean or ditonal scale, with 
which we can dispense. From the opening lines the first Canon becomes at 
once arresting; it is evident that it represents an entirely new kind of division 
of the string, the significance of which is not immediately apparent to those 
who are not acquainted with the working of equal measure. 

Adolf Stamm, and three other German authorities on classical subjects, 
viz., Studemund, K. von Jan and Hultsch, and the French author, C. Em. 
Ruelle, have examined and transcribed or translated the MS., but all have 
failed to recognize the nature of this monochord division, nor have these 


% K.S., op. cit., Fig. 33, p. 157, also pp. 190-91, list of the most famous of the Harmonists, 
pp. 152-3 and p. 160. 

55 See further on, Part III, ‘‘The Four Stages’’. 

56 Ptol. Harm. II, XI; ed. Wallis, 1682, and K.S., op. cit., p. 382 and indices. 
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scholars foreseen what it might be expected to yield. Since the Modal System 
of the Greeks, based upon the same kind of division, had not at that time been 
discovered, it is hardly a matter of surprise that the very painstaking investiga- 
tion of the MS. led to the conclusion that a correct interpretation and solution 
had been reached with the straightening out of certain fractions of segments, 
which will claim our attention shortly. This manipulation of the fractions 
was necessitated by the attempted identification of the Modal division with 
the so-called Pythagorean scale. These scholars were agreed on the division 
into 28 segments of equal length, but were puzzled greatly by the opening 
lines and by the allotting to Prosl. of segment 24. The critical examination 
of the text reveals the interesting inference that the Canon as it stands was the 
work of three separate authors (A, B and C for convenience), divided in time, 
maybe, by the lapse of centuries. 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF PART OF THE HARMONIC CANON OF 


FLORENCE 

(I) KatTaypagera Toivwy, 6 The canon is accordingly described 
OAmy taéw éxwv as having the whole series depend- 
ent upon Proslambanomenos. 

(2) woavet ijxov aro Tov TavTos As it were a mode (jxov) from the 
Kat evOeiav TeTa- whole of the segments (xwpiav") K.S. 
in ordered sequence (lit. in accord- 

ance with the straight line) and it 
is divided. 

(3) de ets xwpia Ky: Into 28 (ky) segments, equal in 
ow vraTn distances (7.e. equidistant). There- 
UraTwv Ka. fore the Hypate Hypaton is of 21 


(xa) segments. 


(4) Tov évds ywpiov 4 dé 1/10 over (i.e. oversteps K.S.) the 
mapuTatn KO one segment, and the Parhypate 
dé Xpwuarixy. Hypaton of segment 20} and the 

chromatic. .. . 

(14) mpwrovs kai dxpous first and topmost ones by one 
Tov Te mpocrauBavomevov another, the Proslambanomenos 
Kal Thy and the Nete. 

(15) vrepBoraiwy of Tives exovTes Hyperbolaion; these having seg- 
xwpia Tad Se KO Kal ¢ ments 24 and 6 they gave 144. (In 
TavTa line g Nete Hyperbolaion is also 

given 6.) 


588) This account of the Harmonic Canon of Florence is based upon a translation of lines 6-27 
of the Gk. MS., made for me with notes on the text by Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, B.A.—K.S. 
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Two independent, inherently modal propositions entailing the division by 
equal measure (a) by M.D. 28 (lines 1 to 3), (0) by M.D. 24, implied in lines 3, 
4 and 9, are implicit in the text. So definite and unassailable are these impli- 
cations—owing to the natural law embodied in equal measure—that they 
must be allowed the force of documentary evidence. Of the first proposition 
only a fragment has been preserved in lines 1 to 3 (by A.). Of the second 
proposition the Codex presents a version (by B.) which has suffered from 
interpolations ; for together with the original second modal division (attributed 
by K.S. to B.) by Determinant 24, consisting of integers of the undivided 
segments, there have been added fractions of segments, probably the work of 
author C., who writes in the first person, whereas A. and B. used the third. 
C., however, provided in his Jusus arithmeticus, in lines 14 and 15, the definite 
proof of the division by 24 based on Proslambanomenos (see above). K.S. 
now presumes to offer what seem obvious suggestions for the elucidation of 
doubtful points, e.g. on line 2, re jxov, a change from spiritus asper to spiritus 
lenis jxov, with the meaning of Mode, and more especially as used for the eight 
modes, the Octoechos, in the early Greek church. Further, in line 2, ‘From 
the whole of the angles does not make sense,” K.S. proposes the restitution of 
xwpiov for ywuer; it is used throughout the transcript for “segment” and 
abbreviated yw ; the hook on the left limb of the x (chi) and of the y (gamma) 
are identical in the M.S. We accept Stamm’s suggestion of the addition 
of ‘azo’ in front of tov zpocdauBavouevov; re lines 1-3, since Studemund, 
Stamm and Jan all agree that it is impossible to understand line 2, or to deduce 
any consequential meaning from the text of these three lines as they stand, 
K.S. suggests the translation given above, which entails only two slight 
emendations of the text. It must also be granted that there is a probability 
that several scribes have made copies of the MS. since the Exemplar, and that 
they were dealing with a subject of which they are not likely to have had 
expert knowledge, thus they may be responsible for the slight errors and 
discrepancies found here and there in the text. It may be surmised from the 
dependence of the whole series upon Proslambanomenos that the P.I.S. in the 
author’s environment was at the Fourth Stage, which formed the basis from 
which the Octoechos developed, viz., with the first tetrachord based upon 
Prosl—in the Canon—on segment 28.57 With this division by Modal Deter- 
‘minant 28 or 14, the Harmonia was the Hypolydian; its Tonic on Hypate 
Meson would have borne the ratio 20. This, then, may be affirmed with 
certainty from the data furnished by lines 1 to 3 of the text. After the 
unequivocal directness of the announcement made in the opening lines of an 
“Echos dependent upon Proslambanomenos, as it were from the whole of the 
segments, in accordance with the ordered sequence” and coupled with the 
statement of an equal division by Determinant 28, the modality is clearly 
Hypolydian.*’ The second proposition (B) in the Canon is implied in line 
3 (but not announced), as a modal sequence based upon 24, placed on 
Proslambanomenos, as definitely revealed in lines 14 and 15 thus: “. . . the 


57 K.S., op. cit., Fig. 36, p. 175. 
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Proslambanomenos and the Nete Hyperbolaion; these having segments 24 
and 6”, and in line 9, Nete Hyperbolaion is also given segment 6: Modal 
Determinant 24 suggests the Phrygian Harmonia, but with 24 on Prosl. 
it is ratio 16 that is found on Thetic Hypate Meson, which determines the 
Harmonia as Hypodorian, as may be seen from the figure below. With the 
exception of the two segments between Prosl. and Hypate Hypaton, the 
arithmetical progression is strictly carried out in the M.S. as far as Mese 
(Thetic), each number having been duly assigned to a degree of the P.LS., 
diatonic and chromatic. It will be noticed that all numerals ringed in the 
diagram are integers, the others are accompanied by meaningless fractions in 
the M.S. and have been omitted in the diagram. The Mode indicated in the 
second proposition B is therefore definitely established as Hypodorian. But 
the nomenclature of the degrees is now Phrygian; this indicates the passing 
of the Dorian as type-scale, for the 22 of its Modal Determinant has given place 
to 21 on Hypate Hypaton and Paramese, and the change to a conjunct system 
based upon Prosl. now links the Hypodorian with the Phrygian tetrachord on 
Thetic Mese 12 instead of with the Dorian on 11. It will be noticed that the 
tetrachord Synemmenon is only represented by Nete Synemmenon diatonic 
on segment g. Moreover, Trite Synemmenon, which would have fallen on 
segment 11, as the beginning of the second tetrachord of the Hypodorian 
Harmonia, has been omitted in the M.S. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ONOMASIAI IN THE CANON 


Since much emphasis has been laid, in the course of the elucidation of the 
Canon, upon the double nomenclature, Kata Thesin by position, and Kata 
Dynamin by value or function, which were first made known in these terms by 
Ptolemy, they must also be considered in their modal aspect in which alone 
they are seen in their true light. 

In the Canon an example has been found of the virtual use in practice of 
these two forms of nomenclature. In the Canon, the numbered segments on the 
rule represent the Thetic Nomenclature, whereas the ratios implied by the segments, 
numbered in accordance with the arithmetical succession due to the M.D., correspond 
to the Onomasia Kata Dynamin. This drives us back to the root of the matter. 
What was the need for the two Onomasiai of Ptolemy? The modal nomen- 
clature by ratio was not generally known. Ptolemy betrays no knowledge of 
it as a systematic basic nomenclature, nor has Ptolemy used the alphabetical 
Notation. There remained only the nomenclature by the degrees of the 
P.I.S., designed exclusively for the Dorian mode, as evidenced by the presence 
of Mese upon the characteristic fourth degree of that Harmonia. With the 
fading away of the dominance of the Dorian mode in Hellenistic Asia it is 
evident that the need would be felt for some nomenclature suited for the 
expression of the other modes. No genius arose to do for those other Harmoniai 
what had been done for the Dorian. It had been thought that the octave. 
species of the seven Harmoniai which could be found in each Tonos—each 
species being thus available in 15 Tonoi—sufficed for theoretical and practical 
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musicians. This was, according to Ptolemy, expressed by means of the 
Onomasiai. 

In the modal system the mode was at home in the Kata Dynamin, with the 
Mese occupying the characteristic degree of the scale; whereas it was said to 
be in the Thetic nomenclature when its Mese occupied the position of the Mese 
in the P.I.S. In other words, the Thetic nomenclature was the same for all 
the Harmoniai, beginning always on Hypate Meson and ending on Nete 
Diezeugmenon with Mese on the fourth degree of the scale. 

The corresponding Dynamic nomenclature for any Harmonia was found by 
placing the Mese of that Harmonia, of ratio 16 or 32, on its M.D.’s own 
characteristic degree, counted from the Thetic Hypate Meson. This had the 
effect of bringing the ratio number of the Modal Determinant into position 
under this same Thetic Hypate Meson. As an instance, we may cite the 
Phrygian Mese Kata Dynamin which appears in a division by Determinant 24. 
Upon the 5th degree of the Harmonia it is found located, therefore, under 
Paramese Kata Thesin, and the Tonic of ratio 24 lies under the Thetic Hypate 
Meson. In. the species all the Modes had a Mese of the same common pitch 
value as that of the Tonos; it was the initial note that varied its position or 
degree in relation to Mese, thus differentiating the modal species. Each Tonos 
could have seven species, but only one Mode, the Homonym, always found in 
position between the octaves of F noted as Q andI’. How could it be deter- 
mined in practice at a glance which of the nomenclatures had been used? If 
any ratio other than 16, or any of its octaves, occupies the position of Mese, 
then it is clear that the nomenclature is the Thetic, for the note called Mese is 
the true Dynamic Mese in any mode only if its ratio is that of its Arche (apy) 
or one of its octaves. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that as evidence of the existence in theory and 
practice of the Modal System of the Harmonia, based upon equal measure by 
characteristic Determinant numbers, as recorded by Aristotle, the Canon of 
Florence is a unique document. 

The use of the nomenclature of the classical P.I.S., so unobtrusively 
introduced into the Canon, without comment or explanation, establishes the 
fact that the procedure and all the modal implications of the Canon were 
matters of general knowledge among the Greeks who were the authors of the 
Exemplar. It is our belief that the Canon is derived from Harmonist sources 
and proceeds from the Christian East. 

At some, as yet undetermined time, in a region deeply imbued with 
Phrygian influences and traditions, the Phrygian Conjunct Mode developed; 
and gaining the ascendancy over all the other modes in those parts of the 
Hellenistic world, it became firmly established in musical composition. The 
theorists then discovered what had taken place; by them the change may have 
been chronicled as the passing of the classical P.L.S. 

Through the incidence of its Determinant 24 upon Lichanos Hypaton, the 
Phrygian Mode in its conjunct form was driven to use the old Prosl. in an 
entirely new capacity. Rescued from its isolation ‘‘outside the tetrachor 
Prosl. is now drawn into the tetrachordal structure itself, and forms the Tonic 
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and starting point for the conjunct modal octave. This was a happening 
fraught with far-reaching consequences. Thus the newly-found modal 
independence of the original Harmoniai developed into new conjunct Modes 
(xara 

The Phrygian Mode is found to possess all the most significant features of 
the Ecclesiastical Modes at the time of their first appearance in the theoretical 
writings of the Western world. From Lichanos Hypaton to Prosl. is a fourth, 
and from the same note to Mese is a fifth. The importance assigned to the 
Dominant in the Ambrosian and Gregorian Modes is seen to be a reflection of 
the characteristic Phrygian modal interval on the Tonic expressed by ratio 
24:16. The third degree above the Tonic forms with it the just minor third 
24:20. When the scale is continued for an octave from Lichanos Hypaton 
through the Diezeugmenon Tetrachord to Paranete of ratio number 24 or 12, 
the Authentos Protos lies before us, complete and correct in structure, viz., 
a fifth and a fourth, exact as to ratios in the modal form still in use in several 
Greek Churches in Asia Minor during the seventies of last century according 
to the testimony of Dr. Joh. Tzetzes.*® It will also be recalled that the 
Phrygian Harmonia is known to have been in use among the Arabs in the 
roth century, as proved by the accordance of the lute by Al-Farabi (q.v. ante). 
From the same source the popularity among the Arabs of the Lydian and 
Hypolydian Harmoniai is confirmed. 


THE Four STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MODAL P.LS. 


The P.L.S. (cvornua réXevoy aueraBorov) as known to us through the 
Graeco-Roman Theorists has undergone four definite stages in evolution from 
the Harmonia of Modal Determinant 11, as Modal octave of seven notes, 
attributed to Terpander. 


Stage I 


During the earliest Modal period (pre-Aristoxenian) the starting-note or 
Taors of the Harmonia was known as Hypate Meson; Mese was on the fourth 
degree. This was the period of the Dorian, Harmonia, thus established as 
Nucleus of the System of the eight-note octave of M.D. 22, signalized by 
chroniclers as due to Pythagoras. It may be briefly repeated as 

Hyp. Hyp. Hyp. Meson. Ph. L. Mese. T.of D. PM. Tr. PN. Nete 
(28 26 24) 22 20 «418 16 ‘ 14 13 12 II 


When the call came for the inclusion of the Phrygian piper’s Harmonia to be 
played on the Kithara, a ninth string (tuned to ratio 24) accredited to Phrynis 
of Mitylene (c. 445 B.c.) was added below, as indicated on the diagram in a 
bracket. Other strings above or below up to fifteen followed in due course 
(for other strings see K.S., op. cit., p. 143). 


58 Uber die Altgriechische Musik in der Griechischen Kirche, pp. 77 and passim, in which the 
ratios of the Phrygian tetrachord 12/11 x 11/10 x 10/9 (x 9/8) are given. 

5° K.S., op. cit. Part of this summing up is quoted from pp. 534-5. The whole of the App. II 
should be consulted in this context, as well as pp. 174-76. 
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Stage II 

We enter upon the second period when Hypate Hypaton was regarded as 
the beginning of the Double-octave scale, and Mese was then found to be on 
the Seventh degree. This was the period of the Mixolydian species, beginning 
on ratio 28, strongly emphasized by the formula attributed to Archytas for 
the three genera, all beginning with ratio 28/27. The Modal System had 
developed into the Greater Complete System (cvornua réAeov péfor). 
Somewhat later, the Lesser Complete or Conjunct System (ovornua rédevov 
éAatrov) was incorporated into it as the tetrachord synemmenon conjunct on 


Mese. 
Fic. 13.—The Inception of the G.C.S. and P.I.S. from the Modal ratios of the Harmonia. 


-—Hypaton—, Meson Syn. -——Diez—_, -——Hyperb.——, 
Pros]. Hyp. P.Hyp. Lich Hyp. P.Hyp. Lich. Mese Tr. PN. N. PM. Tr. PN. N. Tr. PN. N. 
: Lydian 26 - | - - 
1 
| Mixolydian 28 ----+-- mi l | 
|  Hypolydian 20 - - = = = - - 101 
4 i! 
| . 
Pseudo-Hypodorian 32 161! Syn. Hypodorian 16 - - - 8 Hyperb. 
il Harmonia 


The Hypophrygian, M.D. 18 starts from Lich. Meson, passes through Synem. with ratios 18, 16, 15, 
13, 12, and by-passing Diez., ends on Hyperb. with 11, 10, 9, on Tr. PN. Nete. The true Hypodorian 
Harmonia extended from Mese 16 through Synem. 15, 13, 12, likewise ends with 11, 10, 9, 8 on Nete Diez. 
and Tr. PN. and Nete Hyperbolaion. See Eucl. Introd., p. 16, and Bacchius, p. 19, Meib. 


As long as the way led from Mese through Paramese the octave was 
disjunct ; when the sequence was bound more closely together through the use 
of Trite Synemmenon, the system was deliberately changed to Conjunct, 
consisting of three conjunct tetrachords: Hypaton, Meson and Synemmenon; 
this was recognized by theorists as the Lesser Complete or Conjunct System, 
fused with the pre-existing Greater Complete System of Stage II, when a 
Tone of Disjunction was added between Nete Synemmenon and Nete 
Diezeugmenon, a fact recognized by some of the theorists.* This was seen 
to be an implication of the true Hypodorian Octave Species, consisting of the 
tetrachords Synemmenon and Hyperbolaion as recorded by Aristides Quint.* 

The second stage, as will be seen, involved not only a change of modality 
for the whole system from Dorian to Mixolydian, but also a fundamental 


* Bacchius, Introd. Mus., M., p. ro. 
% Arist. Quint. de Mus., M., p. 18, lines 6-7. 
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structural change in the basis of the system which now assumed a conjunct 
form from Hypate Hypaton. What may now be called the P.I.S., including 
Synemmenon, was seen to consist of two conjunct octaves from Hypate 
Hypaton to Paramese and from Paramese to Nete Hyperbolaion, which then 
needed the addition of Prosl. as cctave of Mese, either below Hypate Hypaton 
or at the top of the scale to provide the second Tone of Disjunction after Nete 
Hyperbolaion to which Plato® is said to have alluded. The alternative to 
this, of which there does not seem to be a record, is, of course, an overlapping 
of the two octaves from Mese through Synemmenon, for the higher one, as 
already mentioned. 

The implications of this fundamental development are both numerous and 
important, as will be realized from a few indications. Ptolemy’s treatment 
of the Tonos as a transposition scale bristled with knotty points. He 
recognized the fact that to begin the scale on Hypate Hypaton, instead of on 
Hypate Meson, actually effected a change in the tonality—lowering the pitch 
by a fourth, as though the string-note had been altered from F to C; it involved 
also a change of species in the type-scale from Dorian to Mixolydian; a change 
in its structure from disjunct to conjunct and the altering of the position of 
the interval of disjunction. Although the pitch of Mese remained unaffected, 
its relation to the Tonic was changed from 11/8 to 28/16. Was the descent 
of the Dorian tetrachord 14, 13, 12, 11 from Hypate Meson to Hypate Hypaton 
regarded merely as an extension of the Harmonia downwards, through its 
second tetrachord, taken an octave lower? or did the change indicate a pre- 
dilection for the Mixolydian? The matter of the sevenfold differentiation 
which has to be negotiated from a common starting-note—as indicated by 
Aristides Quintilianus—involves very subtle distinctions, for these sevenfold 
differentiations are automatically transferred to the new starting-note C, 
with all the intricacies that this implies.“* They can only be settled and 
balanced through the interpretation of Notation which holds the key. This is 
a matter of great interest for our subject, but it lies beyond the scope of this 

per. 
2 Ptolemy attempted to overcome the difficulties by the use of his two 
nomenclatures the Onomasiai Kata Thesin—py position, and Kata Dynamin— 
by value or function. The Onomasia Kata Thesin consists of the names given 
from the beginning to the strings of the kithara and, therefore, known to all 
musicians; the Onomasia Kata Dynamin is the tuning of the strings to the 
notes.of one of the seven Harmoniai.® 


Stage III 
The Third Period or Ptolomaic was reached when Proslambanomenos came 
to be regarded as the beginning of the scale instead of merely functioning as 
lower octave of Mese. A Tone of Disjunction of ratio 32/28 (septimal tone) 


® Plut. Comm. De Animae Proc. Reiskii, edit. 1029, line 20, p. 262. 6 8& mAdrwy 35A0's tor 
ém) 1d 

*%K.S., op. cit., pp. 138-143; Fig. 30, pp. 162-65. 

“ K.S., op. cit., pp. 159-165, 382, and App. “Notation”. 

* Ptolemy, Harm. II, Cap. 7 and Cap. XI. 
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was based upon it, as upon Mese, which now occupied the eighth degree. This 
marks the passing of the pure Modal System of the Harmonia, for it ushered in 
a bastard or pseudo-species misnamed Hypodorian, from its ratio number 32, 
one of the octaves of Arche. The first step in this Pseudo-Hypodorian species 
was a septimal tone instead of the semitone 16/15 of the Hypodorian Harmonia, 
and in this new system, the Ptolomaic, it was followed by two conjunct tetra- 
chords, and was thus a reversal of the structure of the P.I.S. of Stage II, viz., 
two conjunct tetrachords + Tone of Disjunction between Mese and Paramese. 
Both scale structures differed from the original of Stage I, in which the two 
disjunct tetrachords were divided by the Tone of Disjunction. The third 
stage thus involves a further peregrination of the Tone of Disjunction, which, 
in Stage I, was situated between the fourth and fifth degrees; in Stage II it 
migrated to the seventh and eighth degrees, and now in Stage III it drops 
down to the bottom and takes precedence in the scale from Proslambanomenos 
to Hypate Hypaton. 
Stage IV 

The fourth period in the evolution of the P.I.S. came to birth in the 
Christian East, during the early centuries of our era. Proslambanomenos is 
still the starting-note of the scale, but instead of remaining outside the tetra- 
chords, Prosl. is seen to have been drawn into the series of tetrachords. The 
scale begins with the first of the conjunct tetrachords, now based on Prosl. 
instead of upon Hypate Hypaton. The effect of this momentous change is 
that the whole scheme of the P.I.S. has been converted from Dorian to Phrygian, 
as may be seen in Figs. 13 and 14. The new system bears the impress of the 
Ecclesiastical Modes, with alternative grouping of the tetrachords based on 
Prosl., as Plagal or conjunct tetrachords — on Lichanos Meson; or as 

Authentus from 24—16, of the perfect fifth. 

The outlines of the Four Stages having now been given, our attention is 
claimed by their implications which are weighty, and spring a few surprises upon 
us. Stage I witnesses the complete domination of the Dorian Harmonia installed 
upon the kithara without, however, implying any responsibility for the creation 
of the Harmonia, for its birth is accountable only to the Aulos, as acknowledged 
by Athenaeus (v. ante). The contemporary existence of seven Harmoniai 
springing from one starting-note was unthinkable on the kithara, for it would 
have meant retuning the strings for each new M.D. Consequently an interval 
of some considerable duration may be assumed between Stages I and II; an 
interval during which theorists were actively engaged in shaping the modal 
material into an organic whole. 

Stage II,-as the age of the inception of the G.C.S. and P.I.S., brings to us a 
realization of the supreme importance of the unsuspected mathematical basis 
of the Modal System of the Harmonia. The working of the proportional ratios 
as physical basis of sound was in all probability, for a lengthy period, effected 
subconsciously through the ear, the early stirrings of its conscious activity: 
remain a matter of speculation belonging to the domain of mathematics. - 
With us Stage II begins with the adoption of Hypate Hypaton as starting-note 
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or secondary Modal Pivot, while still recognizing indebtedness to the Dorian 
Harmonia as nucleus and to Mese as primary Modal Pivot. This stage was 
reached by degrees as the strings of the kithara were increased to 15, in order 
to accommodate the seven species of the Harmonia®*; so much we infer from 
the naming of the degrees according to the functions of the strings of the 
instrument. The two Modal Pivots facilitated modulation through the species, 
the Mese guiding ear and mind by the ratio between itself and the Tonic of the 
species: 11/8 Dorian; 12/8 Phrygian; 13/8 Lydian, and so forth. As the 
P.I.S...was built up on identical lines and with the same nomenclature of 
degrees as the G.C.S., at several points of pitch, based on Hypate Hypaton at 
first, then on Prosl. (when the extra note had been added), it is realized that 
the sphere of the Tonoi or Tropoi (of the keys) has become a practical reality. 
Each Tonos consisted originally of the double octave scale of the Dorian 
Harmonia at the pitch of the Prosl. of the Tonos in question, as lower octave 
of Mese.: Modulation now extends to seven species, which may be taken in 
each of the Harmoniai and in each of the Tonoi in addition. There is yet 
another change, a rhythmical one, open to the musician, which affects the Ethos 
of the Harmoniai, 7.e. the use of conjunct or disjunct scales, involving the 
position of the Tone of Disjunction—the word Tone should now give place to 
interval, for its ratio varies with the Harmonia. The practical value in modal 
music of the influence of the two modal pivots in the P.I.S. may be experienced 
on a monochord, on the canon of which the Katapyknosis—or modal material 
of all seven Harmoniai—is available (K.S., op. cit., pp. 162-169 and 140-144). 


Fic. 14.—The New Mixed Modes created by the Conjunct Series based upon 


Proslambanomenos. 
Tone of 
Disjunction. Previously. 

Prosl. 32-24-18 Bastard H°Dorian + Phryg. + 18/16 HD. + Dorian 

Hypate Hyp. 28-22 16 Mixolydian + Dorian + 16/14 Mixolyd. + H*Lydian 
Parhyp. 26-20 15 Lydian + HeLydian+ 15/13 Lydian + H°Phryg. 

— 
Lichanos 24 18 13 Phrygian + Ho°Phryg. + 13/12 Phryg. + H°Dorian 
Hyp. Meson 22 16 12 Dorian + Phryg. + 12/11 Dorian + Mixolyd. 
Parh. Meson 20 14-11 Hypolydian + Mixol. ‘ + 11/10 HeLyd. + Lydian 

— 


Lich. Meson 18-13 10 Hypophrygian + Lydian + 10/9 H°Phryg. + Phrygian 


One curious consequence of the new conjunct scale system inaugurated by 
Stage IV is that the two tetrachords based on Prosl. and linked by conjunction 
produce a strange new Ethos, due to the altered Phrygian basis of the system 
and to the change from a disjunct to a conjunct scale that yokes together 
newly-mixed modes as seen in the diagram Fig. 14. 

The P.I.S. was a system presenting all the Harmoniai and the species, in all 
the Tonoi or keys, and in addition, at Stage IV a new series of conjunct scales 
with the Tone of Disjunction on the last degree. What evidence is there of the 


*¢ VY. Modal characteristics of the Harmonia in early Mediaeval Chants. K.S., op. cit., pp. 375, 
and survival of Modal Pivots in early Mediaeval Liturgical Chants, pp. 380 sqq. 
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existence of these four stages in the development of the Modal P.I.S.? 
Hucbald® (IX-—X, c.) presents the fait accompli in theory and practice. 

After describing the position in the P.I.S. of the four Authentic Modes, 
protus, deuterus, tritus, tetrados, and their Plagals on Lichanos Hyp., Hyp. Meson, 
Parhyp. Meson and Lich. Meson ‘‘quatuor modis vel Tropis, quos nunc Tonos 
dicunt”’, Hucbald, in allusion to the newer Modal System of the Greek Church, 
with its orientation from Proslambanomenos, adds: ‘‘Usque ad has enim 
metam inchoandi declinant: hae sunt Proslambanomenos ad lichanos hypaton; 
Hyp. Hyp. ad Hypate Meson, sed id raro; parhyp-hyp. ad parypate (sic) 
meson; lichanos hypatos ad lichanos Meson; sed in hoc aliquando usque ad 
parypate hypaton descenditur, id est, usque ad quintum locum; in caeteres 
rarissimo’’. 

Hucbald had likewise some knowledge of the Greek musical aiphabetical 
notation, for he uses the Greek symbols of the Lydian Tonos to indicate the 
musical setting of parts of the Liturgy, such as Antiphons, of which the follow- 
ing example may be cited® from the Authentus Protus, the only group of 
which the notation has survived the destruction of the Library by fire. 


Fic. 15.—Two Examples of Hucbald’s use of Greek Musical notation of the Lydian 
Tonos for the Musical Setting of Antiphons on Mese and Proslambanomenos. 


Im Im pmipiF 
Mese Erunt primi novissime 
fbf b p pe 
Prosl Veni et ostende nobis 


Martin Gerbert, Script. Eccles. De Musica, I, Typis San-Blasianis, 1784, pp. 119-120. 


Hucbald has tabulated the names of the degrees of the scale from Prosl. to 
Mese; four of these, accompanied by the Greek symbols of Vocal Notation, in 
the diatonic genus, t.e. from Mese, I.M.P.C. and the rest, F.B. (for R) F and F 
are all taken from the instrumental notation. The two following examples 
show the working out of the scheme. This is an important evidence of the 
use during the gth-1oth century of Antiphons, Troparia and other Hymns of 
the Liturgy, sung to Latin words, set to the music of the Greek Church, and 
noted in the Greek alphabetical notation of the Lydian Tonos as made known 
through the Tables of Notation of Alypius. 


THE TWELVE POLEMICS OF ARISTOXENUS 


Aristoxenus in his Polemic (No. VII, v. ante) against the Harmonists and 
the Aulos, after a tirade against the Aulos, states that “there is no error so 


‘fatal and so preposterous as to base the natural laws of harmony (ri Tov 


on any instrument. . . . For even with all these condi- 
tions present, players on the Aulos fail for the most part to attain the exact 
order of melody (rov jpuoopuevov tafews) and whatever small success attends 
them is due to the employment of agencies external to the instrument, as in 
the well-known expedient of drawing the two auloi apart and bringing them 


*” De Harmonica Institutione, Script. Eccles. De Musica, pp. 119-121. 
* K.S., op. cit., p. 379, Fig. 88, in which the complete scheme of Hucbald’s Antiphons is 


reproduced with addition by K.S. of the ratios of the Harmoniai concerned. 
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alongside, and of raising and lowering the pitch by changing the pressure of the 
breath. Plainly, then, one is as much justified in attributing their failures as 


their success to the essential nature of the Aulos. . . . In that case, as an 
immediate consequence of tracing melody up to its origin in the clarinet, we 
should have found it there fixed, unerring and correct. . . .’®® To suppose 


because one sees day by day the fingerholes the same, and the strings at the 
same tension, that one will find in these harmony (the Harmonia) (70 7jpuoopévov) 
with its permanence and eternally immutable order, this is clear folly .. . 
etc., with more in the same strain (see K.S., op. cit., pp. 56 sqq., with comments, 
and pp. 190-97). No truer tribute could have been paid to the Aulos. 

The anxiety of Aristoxenus to demonstrate the folly of this claim of the 
Harmonists has merely had the result of further exalting the Aulos as creator 
of the Harmonia. Aristoxenus then draws attention to the well-known 
expedient of the Aulete, of drawing the two Auloi apart at an obtuse angle 
into the corners of his mouth, so that the tongues of the B-R. mps. are firmly 
gripped by his lips, a movement which produced a rise in pitch in the whole 
instrument. This was by no means a mere sensational feat, calculated to 
impress and mystify observers, who could not see what was happening to the 
tongues of the B-Rs. inside the Aulete’s mouth. Through a sudden grip by the 
lips, the B-R. mps. automatically lost one third or one half of their length, thus 
producing a rise in pitch by the same ratio. There is good reason to believe 
that the part played by the tongue of the B-R. mp. has always been sub- 
conscious. No hint or explanation of the expedient has thrown any light on 
the subject. The avaoray and xatao7ay of the single Aulos which were 
reputed to produce the same rise in pitch by means of two diametrically 
opposed movements of the body of the instrument, have until now remained a 
first-class puzzle. Ifthe Aulete, while playing, slightly raised his head in order 
to obtain through his glottis the increased compression of air required for a rise 
in tessitura, the Aulos was seen to be drawn upward by a movement which 
shortened the reed tongue. If, on the other hand, the Aulete, while keeping 
his head thrown back, was observed to draw down (xatac7av) his Aulos, this 
movement likewise brought the Aulete’s lips higher on the glossa of the B-R.; 
both up and down movements brought ahout the same shortening of the 
vibrating portion of the little tongue of the reed, thus producing the desired 
rise in pitch. No such expedient can be used with the D-R. mp. 

The modern clarinet still produces its higher register by the same means, for 
each of the twelve holes of the chalumeau register is able to produce a new note 
a twelfth higher, as already mentioned (v. ante M.R., 1944, i, p. 24)—a happen- 
ing for which no explanation has been offered. Clarinet players will tell you 
this is effected by the opening of the speaker-hole (by the left thumb key). 
That, however, is an incorrect attribution, for if the player did not auto- 
matically shorten the Beating-Reed by a third through the subconscious action 
of his lips upon it, the speaker-key would be powerless. A discussion on this 
point with Charles Draper makes the matter clear (see K.S., Gk. A., pp. 
118-19). 

** Elements, Macran, Lib. 1, pp. 80-88 and 190-97. 
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As in the spectacular feat of the Greek Aulete, the dominant factor is the 
need felt instinctively by piper or singer to strain the muscles of the glottis in 
order to obtain the increased compression of air necessitated by a rise in pitch 
for which this natural process by itself suffices to provide the means of bringing 
it into action. 

A valuable confirmation of the survival through the ages of this expedient 
for raising the pitch of the pair of Auloi is found illustrated in the fine Spanish 
MS. of the Cantigas de Santa Maria, in which an illumination in glowing colours 
of each of the 52 Court musicians of King Alfonso the Wise is to be seen with 
his instrument; among them is the Aulete with his pair of oboes held at an 
obtuse angle at the corners of his lips. This priceless MS. from the Escurial, 
of the Cantigas de Santa Maria, has been reproduced in colours in La Real 
Academia Espanola, Vol. III, Madrid, 1922, and also in Don F. Aznar’s 
Indumentaria espatola, with coloured facsimiles of the miniatures (Madrid, 
1880) ; finally, the complete set of the Cantigas miniatures has been reproduced 
in black and white in Juan F. Riafio’s Early Spanish Music, p. 111, Figs. 40 
and 41 (Quaritch, 1887). 

It has previously been demonstrated how this same spectacular feat, 
carried out by means of the glossa of the B-R. mp., was responsible for the 
birth of our major octave scale, through the repetition of the first tetrachord of 
the Hypolydian Harmonia on the dominant, after a Tone of Disjunction (see 
the M.R., 1944, 1, p. 25). It is well to remember that the Aulos of the ancient 
Greeks had a very narrow cylindrical bore compared with that of the medieval 
instruments and of the modern clarinet, and that in consequence the acoustic 
properties and possibilities of the respective instruments differed widely. 

Aristoxenus in his Elements, in which, roused to burning enthusiasm for a 
non-modal scale, differing widely from the Harmonia, 1.e. the ditonal (deduced 
from Plato’s Timaeus, the theory of which he appears to have been the first to 
commit to writing), lets loose a flood of aggressive eloquence against the rival 
school of the Harmonists. The present writer has collected these to the 
number of twelve, and named them “Polemics’’; they provide unique and 
precious information unobtainable elsewhere concerning the principal elements 
of the musical system taught in their schools. These are found to be identical 
with those of our Modal system of the Harmonia. The Harmonists were a 
recognized body of professors of Harmonic (apuovxy), such as Lasos, Damon, 
Archytas, Lamprocles,”° and they gave that name to the theory of music 
treating of the Harmonia or modal scale, and not as Aristoxenus pretends of 
the Enharmonic genus. To the undoing of Aristoxenus the twelve Polemics 
reveal facts concerning the Harmonia as a natural basis (ro 7puocuevor) with 
all its implications, 7.e. intervals with their ratios and rates of vibration, scales, 
genera, modality and notation. Extracts from the Seventh Polemic have 
been given precedence, for they reveal the real grievance rankling in Aristoxenus: 
a rival school, the importance of which may be gauged by the efforts made to 
belittle its teaching. Aristoxenus professed to submit the basis of his teaching 


7 For a list of other famous Harmonists see K.S., op. cit., p. 190-1. 
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to the judgment of the musician’s ear, excellent as guidance for the professor 
but of little use in a treatise. Nevertheless his ““Elements’’ have come down 
to posterity through several editions, and have been considered and accepted 
as authoritative. If the Harmonists ever committed to writing the principles 
taught in their schools, which were reputed to be esoteric, they have not as 
yet come to light ; they are only known to us as glimpsed through the Polemics 
of Aristoxenus. 

The following are the titles gathered from the text of Macran’s “Elements” : 

Polemics 1 and 2. Concerning the Harmonia, which Aristoxenus professes 
to interpret as enharmonic genus. 

Polemic 3. ‘‘The close-packed scales of the Harmonists” (xatamvxywors), 
M., p. 170, wherein K.S. corrects some of the erroneous deductions of 
Aristoxenus (op. cit., p. 192). 

Polemic 4. “Concerning the Tonoi” (M., pp. 128 and 192-3). “The fifth 
of our parts is the one about the Tonoi, placed upon which the systems are 
melodized. Upon these matters no one has provided any explanation, neither 
what Tropos must be taken, nor upon what consideration their number” must 
be assigned.” Aristoxenus, in their number, has involuntarily, and perhaps 
unconsciously, given a real clue: this allusion to the number in connection with 
the Tropos (the turning) or Harmonia is, of course, to the Modal Determinant, 
which makes the passage clear. Aristoxenus then continues: “Others again, 
having regard to the boring of fingerholes on the Auloi, assume intervals of 
three-quarter tones between the three lowest keys, the Hypophrygian, the 
Hypodorian and the Dorian’, etc. The Polemic concludes with the grievance: 
“But they have not informed us on what principle they have persuaded them- 
selves of this location of the keys, and that the close-packing of small intervals 
is unmelodious and of no practical value whatsoever, will be clear in the course 
of our discussion.”’ 

Besides the obvious allusions to the teaching of the Harmonia in the schools 
of the Harmonists, what is clear is that Aristoxenus is entirely ignorant of the 
principle on which the Harmonia is created and of all its implications, and that 
he loses no opportunity of trying to belittle the teachings of his rivals. 

Polemic 5. Notation” as the goal of the science of Harmonic. ‘‘That some 
of the Harmonists find the goal of the science of Harmonic to be in the notation 
(7apacnuarrixy) of melodies, declaring that this is the ultimate limit of the 
apprehension of any given melody.” The Harmonists rightly claimed that 
only through Notation could the exact intonation of the melos be mastered. 
The alphabetical scheme of Notation is a triumph of the Greek genius; it is 
built up on the Katapyknosis of the Harmonia in juxtaposition with the 
succession of the letters of the Greek alphabet. 

Polemic 6. The Theory of the Aulos and of the Pipe Scales. Aristoxenus 
continues thus: ‘“‘Others again find it in the theory of the Auloi, and in the 
ability to tell the method by which the pipe-scales are produced and their 


1 Translation of this sentence by Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, considered more literal and more 


correct than Macran’s. 
% A brief outline with diagrams is given in Appendix 1, K.S., op. cit., pp. 519-30. 
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provenance’”’,”8 7.¢. some lay more stress on the study of Notation, others on 
the theory based upon the Aulos and upon the position and measurements of its 
fingerholes. These claims made by the Harmonists, though revealed by 
Aristoxenus in a spirit of scepticism, are of the utmost importance, for they 
confirm those we are making on behalf of the Modal System of the Harmonia, 
with which they are in agreement. “If a man notes down the Phrygian 
scale”, said Aristoxenus, “‘it does not follow that he must know the essence of 
the Phrygian melos”. The man may or may not know the essence of the 
Phrygian Harmonia, but if he uses the Notation he holds the key to it. And 
the mode itself is likewise inherent in the boring of the pipe by the Modal 
Determinant. There seems reason to doubt whether Aristoxenus had any 
knowledge of the alphabetical Notation, as we know it from the tables of 
Alypius, or whether he had merely caught a glimpse of it displayed in one of 
the Katapyknotic diagrams of the Harmonists. Macran assumes that 
Aristoxenus is really speaking of the alphabetical Notation and that he applied 
it to the Ditonal scale, an erroneous conclusion which would go far to explain 
his remarks quoted above. 

Polemic 7. The Aulos as Foundation of the order of Harmony. This has 
already received attention above. 

Polemic 8. Eratocles and the Harmonists in general treat only of the 
Octave. 

Polemic 9. Concerning Systems (Macran, p. 127, lines 14 and 15, pp. 36 
and 191). Aristoxenus has much to say on this subject; he mentions the 
Tropot (Tonoi in the P.I.S.); he then continues: “They (7.e. the Harmonists) 
made no attempt at enumeration of scale-distinctions, confining their attention 
to the seven octave scales which they called Harmoniat; or if they made the 
attempt they fell very short of completeness, like the school of Pythagoras, of 
Zacynthus and Agenos of Mitylene”’ (M., p. 192, 37). The value of this state- 
ment is that it was the Harmonists who called the seven octave scales 
Harmoniai and that they were already widely known as such. 

Polemic 10. Eratocles determines the species by the recurrence of the 
intervals. “That Eratocles (one of the Harmonists) was the only one of the 
predecessors to give a partial enumeration of the magnitudes and figures of 
scales’ (M., pp. 50 and 169). 

Polemic 11. The Harmonists assert that points of pitch consist of ratios 
and rates of vibration. Aristoxenus here complains that the Harmonists 
“introduced extraneous reasoning, and rejecting the senses as inaccurate, 
fabricated rational principles, asserting that height and depth of pitch consist 
in certain numerical ratios and relative rates of vibration—a theory utterly 
extraneous to the subject” and quite at variance with the phenomena” (M., 


188-9). 
The important fact here is the revelation that at this date the 


% Translation of this passage kindly supplied by Prof. J. F. Mountford, Nov., 1920, Macran, 


p. 130. 
7% The subject to which Aristoxenus refers is one of his own choice, ‘‘the natural laws according 


to which the voice, in ascending and descending, places the intervals”. 
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Harmonists were already familiar with the use of ratios and vibration 
frequencies, which they found necessary for accuracy, as true followers of 
Pythagoras, in the differentiation of the intervals of the Harmonia, and of their 
species in the Tonoi. 

Polemic 12. On the Twenty-eight Consecutive Dieses. That the 
Harmonists used diagrams showing 28 consecutive dieses is revealing, for it 
supports our exposition of the Modal ratios of the Tonos in the G.C.S. and the 
P.I.S. which were those of the Mixolydian of Modal Determinant 28. 

It is evident from these few notes and comments on the Twelve Polemics 
against the Harmonists that in the schools of these rivals of Aristoxenus the 
theory and practice of the Harmonia were imparted by means of the science of 
‘mathematical ratios and vibration frequencies, and not empirically, as taught 
by Aristoxenus, who claimed to rely on the judgment of the musician’s ear. 

The Harmonists used diagrams and tables in theoretical exposition, and 
although not mentioned by Aristoxenus, they also used the Monochord in 
practical application ; it is impossible to arrive at any other conclusion when 
we bear in mind the injunction of Pythagoras to his disciples” (v. ante): for 
there was no other known method of computing the ratios and rates of vibration. 
“Study the Monochord on which the extremes existing in Music may be absorbed 
intellectually by means of proportional numbers and sensed through the ear’ 
(Arist. Q., p. 116). By a strange coincidence this quotation, one of the very 
few recorded sayings of Pythagoras dealing with Music, has been confirmed by 
the following lines from an entirely different Neo-Pythagorean source, see 
“Lemuel Gulliver and Musical Theory” (M.R., Feb., 1944, p. 41 btm.), in which 
the quotation appears thus: “Pythagoras had laid it down that the intervals in 
music were rather to be judged through the subtlety of the mind, by harmonical 
proportions, than sensibly through the ear’’. 

The Harmonia has yielded its secret, voiced in mellow, reedy, modal tones 
by innumerable reed-blown Auloi—antique, medieval and modern, from all 
quarters of the world—from Ancient Egypt, Sumer and Accad, Ancient Greece 
and Hellenistic Asia; from modern Java and Bali, Sumatra, India, China and 
Japan, Greece, Turkey, the Balkans; from Palermo and Agrigente; from Peru 
and Brazil, and from the Red Indian Tribes of the U.S.A. Thus the primitive 
reed-blown pipes, the flutes and shawms (oboes), all use, and have used, the 
same modal musical language throughout the centuries to the present day— 
the gift of the Harmonia from the Heavens to Man (Aristotle, Bekker Fr. 43). 

The mystery of the Greek Modal System has been solved, supported by 
evidence from Graeco-Roman classical authorities, Aristotle, Aristoxenus, 
Aristides Quintilianus, Athenaeus, Alypius; from Plato, Euclid, Bacchius, 
Gaudentius, Cicero, Ptolemy, Porphyrius, and, finally, by the unique MS. of 
the Harmonic Canon of Florence—a thirteenth century copy from a more 
ancient Exemplar, which provides a convincing testimony of the validity of 
the claims made in respect of the origin and essential nature of the Harmonia. 

Some day, perhaps only in the distant future, the Harmonia will come into 


% Aristides Quint, M., p. 116, “Study your Monochord”’. 
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its own. Judges will be found, competent and impartial, able to declare 
themselves duly satisfied of the validity of the claims made herein, after having 
carried out an exhaustive study of the new musical fact revealed by the 
properties and possibilities of the primitive Aulos. These scholars will, in 
addition, have traced the main features of the Modal System in actual use in 
the classical and medieval sources; they will have likewise discovered the living 
evidence provided by the Harmoniai in the music of the Folk all the world 
over at the present day. Then when time is ripe, full justice will be done to the 
music of ancient Greece in the light of the new facts. Till then, Vale! 


[My thanks are due to Miss Annie Copperwaite for her assistance in proof- 
reading. K.S.] 


Review of Music 


Vaughan Williams. Household Music. Score. (O.U.P.) 5s. 
Christopher Wood. Piano Sonata No. 3. (O.U.P.) 5s. 

Boyce-Poston. Tell me, Lovely Shepherd. (O.U.P.) 2s. 

Poulenc. Serenade, arr. Vincello. (Chester.) 2s. 6d. 

Purcell. Airy and Rondo in D minor. (J. Williams.) 2s. 6d. 

Jacob. Suite in F for small orch. (J. Williams.) 15s. 

Edward Chapman. Two Songs. (J. Williams.) 2s. 

Herbert Howells. Four Anthems. (O.U.P.) 1, 2 and 3 at 6d., 4 at tod, 
Percy Buck. Four Anthems for men’s voices. (O.U.P.) 4d., 5d., 8d., 5d. 
Reginald Hunt. Benedictus and Te Deum. (O.U.P.) 8d., od. 

Bach. Calm and tranquil lie the sheepfolds. S.S.A. (O.U.P.) 8d. 
Bach. Calm and tranquil lie the sheepfolds. S.A. (O.U.P.) 6d. 
Schubert. The Lord is my Shepherd. S.A. (O.U.P.) 9d. 


Vaughan Williams’ Household Music is designed for any combination of domestic 
instruments, quartet or quintet, but laid out in score for string quartet with horn ad lib. 
The music is of an unambitious domestic quality, neither attempting nor achieving anything 
great, but exhibiting always the nicety of the composer’s craftsmanship as his fancy 
roams with leisurely quietness around three Welsh hymn tunes. The first of these pieces 
is a tranquil fantasia, the second a scherzo which skips along with a 3/4-6/8 gait, and the 
third a set of variations in the same mood as the first. Their difficulty is slight, and they 
can be recommended as good Vaughan Williams and good chamber music, both for 
amateurs and for concert use. Horn players will welcome another addition to their 
chamber music repertoire, though there is no chance to exhibit their virtuosity. (A 
version for small orchestra is in preparation.) 

Also from the Oxford University Press comes a piano Sonata (number three) by 
Christopher Wood, a work which offers no encouragement to the listener to search for his 
first two. My impression is that it is the work of a not very original, but very perverse, 
student. The form is in the usual three movements, ineffectively applying cyclic principles 
of development (or rather, repetition here), failing to give coherence to, or to hide the 
poverty of the ideas.. The figuration is uninteresting and unpianistic, the left hand 
running up and down like a modernized Alberti bass, and the right hand struggling with 
strings of sixths, complete first inversions, or overloaded octaves. The composer’s only 
originality lies in making such a jangle with such simple means; one cannot help being 
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surprised at this publication when so much valuable music is nes until paper is more 
plentiful after the war. 

One other work from the same press is Tell me, lovely Shepherd, a song for high voice 
arranged by Elizabeth Poston from William Boyce. It is a slight but very charming 
song which should please all singers. 

Another arrangement by Elizabeth Poston comes from Chester, this one for ’cello and 
piano of a Serenade by Poulenc. The archaism of the form and idiom of this (which is 
really a short siciliana), is archaism and Poulenc at their least offensive, and I should be 
glad to hear it in recital, instead of eternal ‘‘berceuses’’, ‘‘melodies’’ and ‘‘elegies’’. 

Gordon Jacob’s Suite in F for small orchestra is in a rather gay Handelian style. It 
consists of four movements: a short and very overturish overture, a slightly melancholy 
air, a gavotte and musette in which, despite the external eighteenth century form, Gordon 
Jacob shows a little more of his twentieth century self, and a clattering but exhilarating 
march. The substance of the suite, as one might expect, is slight, but the craftsmanship 
fulfils the high standards we now expect from this orchestral virtuoso. 

With this, from Joseph Williams, comes another work for small orchestra, Air and 
Rondo in D minor by Purcell, arranged by Alec Rowley, happy but short lived movements 
lasting only three minutes together. And finally two songs by Edward Chapman, to 
words by Herrick. Harmdnically I find them rather too luscious, and I fail to see the 
point of duplicating the voice part on the piano, which might be making a more interesting 
figuration of the thick accompaniment. 

Of a dozen choral leaflets from the Oxford University Press, the most interesting are 
four for male voices by Percy Buck. The attraction is the quality of the writing, rather 
than the inspiration which is only pedestrian, but as few anthems are great music this does 
not matter. In the same series are four anthems by Herbert Howells, which are not up 
tp expectations. The music proceeds chastely and intelligently, but is disappointing 
both to singers and listeners, owing to its lack of adventurousness. It seems rather 
pointless to write for four parts, mainly in unison, or two parts widening out only occasion- 
ally into four parts, which are even then too closely tied to the harmony to have much 
individual interest. Benedictus amd Te Deum by Reginald Hunt, for men’s voices, are 
patchy, sometimes too dry, sometimes not dry enough, particularly the first. The Te 
Deum is generally better, and quite well written. Last come two equally unnecessary 
arrangements for women’s voices; Sheep May Safely Graze, in three parts, adding one more 
to the already high pile of arrangements of this piece. And Schubert’s The Lord is my 
Shepherd, in two parts, with a piano-organ accompaniment that says more than it need or 
tastefully should. C. M. 


Book Reviews 


Albert Schweitzer: His Work and his Philosophy. By Oskar Kraus. Translated by 
E. G. McCalman: with an Introduction by A..D. Lindsay. Pp.x +75. (A. &C. 
Black.) 1944. 6s. 

Oskar Kraus was formerly professor of Philosophy in the University of Prague. After 
being imprisoned by the Nazis, he ultimately reached England and carried on his work 
at Oxford until his death in 1942. He writes on Schweitzer from personal knowledge. 

There is little in this fascinating book which bears directly upon music, and we there- 
fore have no reason to review it at any length in these pages—though of course 
Schweitzer’s musical achievement is surveyed and dovetailed into a general account of 
his other (and to him more important) activities. But that is not all; Professor Kraus 
is no mere chronicler of events; he has written a profound philosophical essay which calls 
on the reader for some degree of effort for its full assimilation. In his Introduction 
Dr. Lindsay writes: ‘‘If this little book makes on others the impression it has made on 
me I am sure they will be grateful for it.’’ The reviewer is. G. N.S: 
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The Physics of Music. By Alexander Wood. Pp. xii + 255. (Methuen & Co., Ltd.) 


1944. 21S. 

More than threequarters of a century have passed since Helmholtz revolutionized 
musical acoustics by his Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the Theory of Music. 
Later, Rayleigh rebuilt and secured the foundations of physical acoustics, as we know it, 
by his Theory of Sound. These two classics were almost the last word on the subjects 
they dealt with till well into the present century. Viewed in the light of modern know- 
ledge the achievement of the two great men of science who wrote them is the more remark- 
able because of the limited experimental resources at their disposal, which genius alone 
could make serve their purpose. Even to-day we have to do little but amplify and 
extend their work. Yet how far we have travelled meanwhile! 

The changes that have been taking place can be traced to the application of science 
to the gramophone, the wireless, and the telephone. There has been constant reaction 
between the fundamental science and the practical application which has stimulated an 
enormous advance. Largely, this advance has been made possible by the electrical 
resources of the modern laboratory, such as the thermionic valve, which has given us 
wireless, or the cathode-ray oscillograph, which has given us television. Simultaneously, 
another large field was opened by the pioneer work of Sabine in architectural acoustics. 
For the musician to keep abreast of the detail of the constant advance that is going on in 
these fields is impossible, for much of it is highly technical and it is recorded, in the main, 
only in the pages of current scientific and technical journals. 

It is against this background that the value, to musicians, of Dr. Wood’s new book is 
clearly seen. He has brought together, within 250 pages, a review of all this modern 
work, exhibiting it in its setting of earlier knowledge, and so presenting us with a consistent 
and balanced account of the contribution that physics is making to-day to the practice of 
music. There is a limitation here which is implicit in the book’s title. For, though 
physical acoustics still holds much of the lead it had, in Helmholtz’s day, over the physio- 
logical and psychological sections of the theory of hearing, it is not the whole story. But 
Dr. Wood’s book makes clear the contribution of physics to work in those fields too. 

Though its presentation is lucid and logical, the non-scientific reader, unused perhaps 
to the scientist’s habit of mind, will not find all the book easy reading. That is no 
criticism, for it is the particular virtue of the book that difficulties are not shirked. The 
reader who will place himself in Dr. Wood’s hands will find that he has been provided 
with all the information he requires to grasp the essentials of the modern achievements. 
It is not hard to discern that Dr. Wood’s interest lay in the task of describing these 
achievements, and this interest cannot fail to communicate itself to anyone who studies 
his pages. 

Some description of the scope of the book may be attempted. Dr. Wood begins with 
concise accounts of the nature of sound and of resonators and forced vibrations. He then 
discusses modern work on loudness, introducing us to the decibel and the phon, and on 
pitch, noting that pitch is not independent of loudness. He includes an informative 
discussion of Bachem’s work on absolute pitch. He proceeds, with a story of increasing 
interest,- to discuss, in turn, musical quality, vowel sounds, the ear, and hearing; and 
so reaches three admirable chapters on the vibration of strings, organ pipes, and sundry 
musical instruments. He then discusses Helmholtz’s theory of dissonance, scales and 
temperaments, and the recording and reproduction of sound; and his final chapter is on 
the acoustics of concert halls, of which more below. 

Some points of interest to particular readers may be noted. It is intriguing to learn 
that Stokowski calibrates the loudness of his orchestra in phons. In rehearsing the 
B.B.C. Choral Society in the Ninth Symphony in January, 1939, Bruno Walter told the 
sopranos not to try to sing vowels in a passage in which very high notes were required, 
but to sing ah instead, leaving the other parts to articulate the words with particular care. | 
Choir masters who read Dr. Wood’s explanation why oo and ee are hard to sing on very 
high notes will be encouraged to use this useful tip when occasion requires. Dr. Wood 
prefers a modified form of savart to the fictitious accuracy of Ellis’ cent. Those who 
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have accustomed themselves to think in cents may readily move in Dr. Wood’s company 
by dividing by 4 the number of cents in familiar intervals. Those who are aware that, 
“‘for exact theoretical purposes’’, Ellis calculated intervals of equal temperament with an 
accuracy which corresponded, in a mistuned unison, to a beat occurring about once in 
1,000 million years will encourage them to do so. 

In his chapter on scales Dr. Wood handles a difficult theme to which physics plays 
second fiddle. For, as Sir Percy Buck has remarked: ‘“‘Music came first; then the scales 
accrued after ages of experiment; then came the theorists to explain them. And as they 
knew more of mathematics than of musical history they laid down laws which, in actual 
fact, no human being had ever obeyed.”” The scales used in making music must therefore 
be distilled from music itself, just as Stanford distilled his flexible ‘‘pure scale’’ from 
sixteenth-century polyphony. That becomes the task of musical scholarship, which 
regards scales as consisting of communities of intervals rather than of fixed notes. Dr. 
Wood warns us of this, for he begins by quoting Parry’s dictum that “‘scales are made in 
the process of endeavouring to make music”. On the other hand the tuning of musical 
instruments is a problem in physics for it depends on beats. Some may find it difficult 
to link Parry’s dictum with the discussion of tunings as the basis of the Greek modes 
which follows in these pages. For readers of this journal the link is supplied by Miss 
Schlesinger’s fascinating article in the February issue. For, if I understand her aright, 
she showed how these modes originated in the primitive music of early forms of the Greek 
Aulos, and that on this established basis the Harmonists, with their arithmetical concep- 
tions of the universe, set to work to standardize the intervals of various modes, introducing 
intervals, such as those with the ratio 11/10, which are unknown to modern musical 
acoustics. Dr. Wood concludes his discussion of temperaments with an admirable 
summary of recent work on piano-tuning. Some readers will be surprised to learn, from 
the account of Railsback’s work, how far from a theoretically accurate equal temperament 
the intonation of the piano is really found to be. And even while this book was in 
the press, Schuck and Young have carried this work a stage further by establishing a 
definite correlation between the sharpened overtones of the piano string (explained on 
page 92) and the stretching of the octaves known to piano-tuners. 

The final chapter on the design of concert halls illustrates, admirably, the contribution 
that physics can make to the practice of music. After the war it will be necessary to 
rebuild some famous concert halls destroyed by enemy action. An account of the reliable 
help that the science of physics can give is particularly timely. It is not possible to 
summarize the valuable concluding chapter of this book, for it is itself a summary. But 
one lesson of practical experience, which emerges from Dr. Wood’s pages, is that the 
help of knowledgeable scientists, commanding the experimental resources of modern 
acoustical laboratories, should be sought from the outset. There is too long a story of 
unsatisfactory halls whose faults the scientist has been asked to remedy after he has been 
brought in too late to achieve complete success. ‘ . 

One or two minor points may be noted. Dr. Wood uses the unfamiliar term “‘super- 
dominant” where most musicians would talk of the ‘“‘submediant’’. The origin of this 
term is unknown to me, but perhaps it accounts for Tovey’s suggestion of ‘‘contra- 
dominant” as a more logical term than subdominant for the note a fifth below the tonic. 
“Contramediant”’ would be a logical sequel. With one exception the names here assigned 
to the ecclesiastical modes will puzzle music students (cf. R. O. Morris). A paragraph on 
page 73 might be clarified in a future edition. The ninth and eleventh partials of a 
musical tone cannot of themselves produce a dissonance in that tone if they are true 
harmonics. As the late Dayton C. Miller observed on this point (Science of Musical 
Sounds, p. 202) the clarinet has a beautiful tone, though analysis of the vibration it 
produces in the air reveals an intense ninth partial and a fairly intense eleventh partial, 
as well as an intense tenth partial. But these minor matters do not detract from the 
merits of a valuable addition to our library shelves. Lt. S. L. 


[Further book reviews are unavoidably held over. (ED.)] 


Gramophone Records 


There are now three standard rates of Purchase Tax on gramophone records; for those 
acquired by the retailer on or after 13th April, 1943, the tax will be:— 


2s. 14d. on 3s. 3d. records, 2s. 74d. on 4s., and 3s. 11d. on 6s. 


But stocks previously held will be sold subject to tax at the rates shown in previous 
issues of this journal. 


P CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Beethoven: Trio No. 7 in B flat major, Op. 97 (‘‘ Archduke’’).* 
Solomon, Holst and Pini. 
His Master’s Voice C.3362-66. 20s. 


VOCAL. 


Arne: Where the Bee sucks and O Ravishing Delight. 
Isobel Baillie and Gerald Moore. 
Columbia DB.2121. 3s. 3d. 


Bach: Be Thou with me.* 
In Faith I quiet wait. 
Come sweetest Death. 
Isobel Baillie and Bertram Harrison (organ). 
Columbia DX.1133. 4s. 


Chausson: Chanson Perpétuelle, Op. 37. 
) Maggie Teyte, Gerald Moore and Blech Quartet. 
His Master’s Voice DB.6159. 6s. 


Debussy: Beau Soiy and Romance. 
Maggie Teyte and Gerald Moore. 
His Master’s Voice DA.1838. 4s. 


Dvorak: Songs My Mother taught me and 
Grieg: I love thee. 
David Lloyd and Gerald Moore. 
Columbia DB.2131. 3s. 3d. 


' Hazelhurst: O leave your sheep and 
O’Connor Morris: Alleluia. 
Isobel Baillie and Gerald Moore. 
Columbia DB.2135. 3s. 3d. 


Leoncavallo: On with the motley (‘‘Pagliacci’’) and 

Verdi: Celeste Aida (‘‘Aida’’). 
Webster Booth and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
His Master’s Voice C.3379. 4s. 


Mozart: Mine be her burden (‘‘ Don Giovanni’’). 

Speak for me to my Lady (‘‘ Don Giovanni”’). 

Webster Booth and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
His Master’s Voice C.3372. 4s. 
Grant O Love (‘‘ Figaro’’). 
Ah ’tis gone (‘‘ The Magic Fluie’’). 

Joan Hammond and Hallé Orchestra, c. Heward. 
Columbia DX.1141. 4s. 


* Strongly recommended. 
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Puccini: Ah! love me a little (‘‘Butterfly’’). 
Joan Hammond, Webster Booth and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
His Master’s Voice C.3378. 4s. 
Tchathousky: Tatiana’s Letter Scene (‘‘ Eugen Onegin’’) and 
Charpentier: Depuis Le Jour (‘‘ Louise’’). 
Joan Hammond and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Lambert, and Hallé 
Orchestra, c. Braithwaite (Charpentier). 
Columbia DX.1134-35. 8s. 
Verdi: Dearest Name (‘‘ Rigoletio’’). 
Gwen Catley and Hallé Orchestra, c. Braithwaite and 
Puccini: In a Coupé (‘La Bohéme’’). 
Dennis Noble, Webster Booth and Hallé Orchestra, c. Braithwaite. 
His Master’s Voice C.3369. 4s. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Bach arr. Liszt: Prelude and Fugue in A minor. 
Solomon. 
His Master’s Voice C.3376. 4s. 
Chopin: Polonaise Fantasie, Op. 61, No. 7 and 
Nocturne No. 9 in B major, Op. 32, No. 1. 
Louis Kentner. 
Columbia DX.1146-7. 8s. 


Cimarosa arr. Benjamin: Concertogor Oboe and Strings* and 
Bach arr. Whittaker: Sinfonia from Easter Oratorio. 
Leon Goossens and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Sargent. 
Columbia DX.1137-38. 8s. 
de Falla: Andaluza. 
The Fisherman’s Tale (‘‘ Ei Amor Brujo”’). 
The Miller's Dance (‘‘ El Sombrero de Tres Picos’’). 
Harriet Cohen. 
Columbia DX.1131. 4s. 
Handel: Concerto Grosso in G minor, Op. 3, No. 10. 
Leon Goossens and Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Cameron. 
Columbia DX.1144. 4s. 


ORCHESTRAL. 


Bax: Symphony No. 3.* 
Hallé Orchestra, c. Barbirolli. 
His Master’s Voice C.3380-5. 24s. ; 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council.) 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 8 in F major, Op. 93. 
N.B.C. Orchestra, c. Toscanini. 
His Master’s Voice, DB 6160-62. 18s. 


Berlioz: Overture, Beatrice and Benedict. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Cameron. 
Columbia DX.1145. 4s. 
Bizet: Carnaval Suite (‘‘Roma’’). 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Lambert. 
Columbia DX.1136. 4s. 
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Grieg: Prelude and Intermezzo (‘‘ Sigurd Jorsalfar’’), Op. 56. 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, c. Sevitzky. 
His Master’s Voice C.3373. 4s. 
Lyric Suite Op. 54. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Cameron. 
Columbia DX.1142-3. 8s. 


Kodaly: Dances from Galanta. 
Boston Promenade Orchestra, c. Fiedler. 
His Master’s Voice C.3367-68. 8s. 
Mozart: Symphony No. 34 in C (K.338). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, c. Koussevitsky. 
His Master’s Voice DB.5959-60 and DBS.5961. 15s. 


Prokofiev: Incidental Music “‘ Love of the Three Ovanges,’’ Op. 33a. 
N.B.C. Orchestra, c. Stokowski. 
His Master’s Voice DB.6151. 6s. 


Rabinowitsch arr. Steiner: Symphonie Moderne (‘‘Four Wives’). 
Janssen Symphony Orchestra of Los Angeles, c. Janssen. 
His Master’s Voice C.3386. 4s. 


Rimsky-Korsakov: Overture, Ivan the Terrible. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, c. Lambert. 
Columbia DX.1140. 4s. 
Sibelius: Symphony No. 7 in C major, Op, 105. 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, c. Golschmann. 
His Master’s Voice DB.6167-9. 18s. 


Smetana: Three Dances (‘‘ The Bartered Bride’’). 
Columbia Broadcasting Symphony Orchestra, c. Barlow. 
Columbia DX.1130. 4s. 


Weber: Overture, Der Freischutz. 
Boston Promenade Orchestra, c. Fiedler. 
His Master’s Voice C.3375. 4S. 


Bax—Third Symphony. 

The Hallé Orchestra is playing, these days, markedly better than any British orchestra 
since the beginning of the war. One could extend this statement to American orchestras 
were it fair to judge on the generally bad recordings we have heard lately. The recording 
of Bax’ Third Symphony, the latest work to be sponsored by the British Council, is first 
rate. One hopes, since it is for export, that the work is not submitted to inept re-recording 
from these discs but reaches foreign buyers as it stands. 

Throughout this Symphony it is the passage work that counts. Many passages are 
most exacting—and the Hallé players take them magnificently in their stride. So true 
is this that the one blemish becomes a blot and must be mentioned. The haunting solo 
horn passage which ushers in the second movement is ruined by a fiendishly flat note. 

Sir Arnold’s Symphony presents a paradox. One tries in vain to establish some basis 
for its structure. The pattern, especially in the first and second movements, eludes one 
entirely, and what the mind receives is a series of beautiful sound guania, each with a 
separate, vivid existence. This is why we note the importance of passage-work—of 
instrumental episodes. Yet, emotionally, the work flows. The first movement has the 
eventful continuity of a dream. There are startling moments isolated from the rest but’ 
which are organic to the complete image. An example of this is the discordant woodwind . 
exclamations in the middle of the slow section. They arrive when the nervous tension is 
wearing thin; something must happen or the dream will peter out—the image will fade 
and we will awaken from it. Arrives that first harsh chord not to obliterate the image, 
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but to lead the mind back to the dream, stimulated into fresh receptivity. The same 
effect is repeated by other means; by sharp rhythmic change, by unprepared cadence. 
One knows, listening to this movement, that the artist is succeeding in his essential task, 
which is to convey imagery. This is equally true of the second movement, where the 
feeling is more lyrical and the colours more subdued. In the third movement the interest 
is essentially rhythmic. Climax after climax is resolved by rhythmic changes of great 
ingenuity. In the slow section there is a melody of exquisite beauty played over an 
angelus-like accompaniment, and the movement might be conceived as an elaborate 
pastorale with its folk-dance rhythms and quiet tunes. Yet here is still something of the 
tragedy which permeates the whole work. In this lies the element of continuity. The 
means are brilliantly varied, the pattern is diffuse, yet the mood is sustained. The 
reviewer confesses that these records have led him to a greater appreciation of Bax’ 
highly individual art, and each playing confirms them as having been manifestly worth 
the making. 


Grizec—Lyric Suite. 
This Suite reveals all too well Grieg’s unsure orchestral sense. (Thus it does not bear 
comparison with the lovely Holberg Suite where only strings are used.) 

“Rustic Dance” is bandied jerkily between the village fiddler and the village brass 
band, ‘‘Nocturne’”’ noisily belies its name, and only the fanciful ‘‘March of the Dwarfs” 
is effective. The fact that we hear this last too often and the remaining movements are 
unwhistled and almost unknown is a judgment. The Liverpool Philharmonic play well 
and the recording is sound. 


RABINOWITSCH—Symphonie Moderne. 

This is rubbish. It is now time that film producers made up their minds whether to 
employ first-rate composers and get back interesting essays in film music like those of 
Bliss and Walton, for example, or to continue with this sort of thing. The question is 
important because the resources of the cinema industry provide potential patronage 
which could be a healthy stimulus to modern music. And some of it would last. 


Puccini—Duet from “‘Butterfiy’’. 

This duet, with its stupid words, is competently sung. It is good to hear a little opera 
with an orchestra that knows its business. Unfortunately, on the record received, the 
soprano top notes are a trifle rough. 


Cuopin—Fantasie Polonaise and Nocturne in B minor. : 

These records are good if you like Kentner’s Chopin. The phrasing is intelligent, the 
rubato always effectively controlled, aspects which most often defeat Chopin pianists; 
but the tone shading is too stark and the legato does not always sing. Fantasie Polonaise, 
incidentally, has a curious and unmistakable Lisztian flavour. The Nocturne is one of 
Chopin’s loveliest and provides the pick of the four sides from every point of view. J. B. 


This new Archduke Trio is very welcome. The recording and performance are first- 
class and our only criticism concerns balance of ensemble. At times the pianist makes it 
obvious that he is more used to solo than chamber work. Isobel Baillie’s Bach record, 
especially Bist du bei mir, is one of the outstanding successes among a series which have 
maintained a high standard over a period of many months. Sibelius’ Seventh Symphony 
receives a sensitive, fiery and beautifully controlled performance from the St. Louis 
orchestra under Vladimir Golschmann: the technical quality of the recording process is. 
unusually good for American work without approaching the finest Abbey Road achieve- 
ments. The Cimarosa and Handel concertos are well worth a hearing and Tatiana’s 
familiar Letter-scene could easily have been first-class if it had been recorded complete. 
The Kodaly is spoilt by shrill, screechy recording. G.N.S. 
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